“The legitimate 
rights of the 
Palestinian 
people must be 
recognized.” 


“We shall not 
evelirlte 
fora 
Palestinian 
state.” 








TRIE NEW CUTLASS SAILON. 
A CARFULI OF NEW IDEAS. 










Did you ever have a good idea? So 
good you couldn't wait to tell some- 
one about it? Well that's the way 
Olds feels about its new Cutlass 
Salon. Only it’s more than just one 
idea. It's a carfull of them and they 
all add up to a shining example of 
what a re-styled car can do 

























Plenty of Headroom and 
Legroom— Good news for six 
footers. Stretch out your legs, sit 
up straight and you'll notice Salon 
has your kind of headroom and 
legroom 

New Instrument Panel — 

The Salon's dash is neatly arranged 
so everything falls within your frame 
of vision. No hard-to-locate dials or 
gages 

Easy Parking —When you test 
drive the Salon, try parking it 
Spaces you used to pass up 
now seem larger 
Impressive Feel-For-The- 
Road—Salon’s trim body 
style and sophisticated sus 
pension add up to a respon- 
sive, exciting road machine 
Try it on your favorite road 
and see what we mean 


: One more idea— Go meet 

“Mew En to your Olds dealer and take the 
b Salon for a test drive. And cis- 
cover that great Cutlass feelins 


P Spending a few minutes with so 
Ss SAI LON : many ideas just might spark a 
CUTI AS few of your own 


“8 a Be BS Note. The Cutlass Salon is 
equipped with GM-built 

engines produced by various 

divisions. (See your | 

dealer for details.) 








7 The Parker Pen Company, Janesville. Wisconsin, U S.A 


When the point of a smooth-writing Parker 
ball pen meets paper there is no comparison. The 
superiority of Parker engineering is as much a joy to your 
fingertips as the design is to behold. Actually, more time is 
spent finishing the surface of the ball in the point than polishing 


the elcou(eltny metal cases. Set your present pen 
aside and pleasure-test a Parker 
Slim Parker Classic in 22K gold electroplate, $13.50 
Substantial Parker 75 in solid sterling silver, $22.50. 


Giftable and refillable in a variety 
of ink colors and line widths 
There are pens. Then there is Parker. 


PARKER 


World's most wanted pens 

















A Letter from the Publisher 


R eporting from the U.N. for this week’s cover story on U.S.- 
Israeli relations was a new experience for TIME Bureau 
Chief Wilton Wynn, who normally operates out of Cairo. His 
past assignments have included interviewing the late King Fai- 

sow niooce Sal Of Saudi Arabia for TIME’s 1975 Man 
of the Year cover, and six months later 
joining Egyptian President Anwar Sa- 
dat aboard the first ship to pass through 
the reopened Suez Canal. 

But Wynn quickly felt at home in 
Manhattan. Just before Jimmy Carter's 
speech to the U.N. General Assembly, 
Wynn spotted two old friends from Sau- 
di Arabia. Both are now ambassadors, 
but Wynn had not seen them since they 
were students of his at the American 
w University of Cairo, where he taught 

= journalism in 1945-47. “We started talk- 
ing about college days,” he says, “but I soon shifted the con- 
versation to the political situation in the Middle East. They 
proved excellent sources.” 

Also new to the U.N. was Correspondent Lee Griggs, who 
has worked abroad for 17 years and served as Beirut bureau 
chief during the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. He did a great deal of 
his reporting last week on the run, buttonholing delegates as 
they rushed from one meeting to another “to find out what 
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Cover: A week of 
frantic diplomacy 
bruises the U.S.-Israel 
relationship and cre- 
ates domestic prob- 
lems for the Adminis- 
tration. But the out- 
come might be the 
Geneva conference 
that Carter wants. See 
THE WORLD 
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they really thought, as opposed to what they were saying on | 
the record.” 

Much of last week’s story took place in Washington and 
was reported by Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott and 
State Department Correspondent Christopher Ogden. Discov- 
ered Ogden: “This week there finally is palpable excitement in 
the Administration that the Geneva conference could become 
a reality.” To round out our reporting. 
Jerusalem Bureau Chief Donald Neff 
and TIME’s David Halevy assessed the 
mood in Israel, while TIME’s Dean Brel- 
is and Abu Said Abu Rish interviewed 
Palestinian leaders in Beirut. 

From these reports, Associate Editor 
Spencer Davidson, who has visited Isra- 
el five times and has worked out of our 
Cairo and Beirut bureaus, wrote the sto- 
ry, assisted by Reporter-Researchers 
Ursula Nadasdy de Gallo and Susan 
Reed. It was his 15th Middle East cover 
story; his first was in 1969 and was on Davidson 
Golda Meir. Most of them, he notes, “have been late-starting, 
because things have a way of happening suddenly over there.” 
Sums up Davidson: “When you've spent so much time writing 
about the Middle East, you feel compassion for all the people in- 
volved. I hope some day to write the peacetime stories.” 


Ruth OC. Davee 
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The Nation: Jimmy 
Carter is on the move 
again—and how. But 
his popularity polls 
are also moving 
down. » A Soviet 
hunter-killer satellite 
boosts chances ofa 
space war. » Color 
Hawaii's Kilauea vol- 
cano fiery red 
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The Gas War: ASen- | 
ate filibuster is choked 
offand everybody. in- | 
cluding the consumer, 
loses. » How the big- 
gas lobbyist swung the 
» | Senate. » A town that 
failed to pay its gas bill 
provides a glimpse 

| intoa higher-priced 
future 
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The World 

It’s détente with a hu- 
man face as talks 
begin in Belgrade on 
the Helsinki accord 

> Indira Gandhi 
turns political drama 
into farce. » South 
Africa's top cop dis- 
cusses the death ofa 
political prisoner. 

>» A new Soviet Vice 
President. » In Ja- 
pan, “Operation Bull- 
dozer” is out to break 
up the yakuza gangs 
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protectionism 
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The Episcopal 
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ing the Civil War, is 
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turn up clues about 
Tut and Mut. » How 
to tow an iceberg. 
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The more Paul 
Cézanne painted, the 
more he saw. New 
York’s Museum of 
Modern Art shares 
that sight and insight 
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Vermont—and else- 
where. ® Plastic lens 
implants can save bad 
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Ken Russell's Va/en- 
tino is "20s hysteria in 
celluloid. » Bernardo 
Bertolucci’s /900 isa 
flawed, fabulous slice 
of Italian history 
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teaching on TV 

> Eric Partridge has 
the last word in catch 
phrases from “It'sa 
cinch” to “Cool it.” 
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Essay 

There’s no Billygate 
in sight, but the Pres- 
ident would be well 
advised to tell his 
beer-swilling First 
Brother to shut up 
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SCOTCH SO SMOOTH 
IT NEVER MAKES WAVES. 


All good Scotch begins with the best of 
intentions and the finest of ingredients. It is 
in the delicate process of blending that differences 

_ are struck. 

And in the taste of Cutty Sark 
there are striking differences. 
Ssp=, To make good Scotch, the 
ee, whiskies comprising the blend 
are aged in separate oaken casks, then blended 
together. To make Cutty Sark, the whiskies are 
also aged separately, then blenved together, then 
returned to cask for up to a year and a half 
longer. And only then bottled. 

This results in a Scots Whisky whose elements 
are perfectly knit, with a taste that unusually 
smooth. a 

And this is one reason why, wherher you prefer 


Curry Sark with water, with sopa, or neat, it glides 
over the palate with nary a ripple. 
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See how Carlton stacks 
down in tar. Look at the latest 
U.S. Government figures for: 


é nicotine 
mg /cig mg /cig 


Brand D 12 0.8 

Brand D Menthol 44 08 

Brand V Menthol : 1 0.8 

Brand V 11 0.7. I — 
Brand M 8 0.6 SS 
Brand M Menthol 8 05 than 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 age Deemer 
Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 | Me. tar. 


Carlton Box less than *1 0.1 
: per cigarette by FTC method 

Of all brands, lowest... Carlton Box 

1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FTC method 


Ca eee 


brings you 
























Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug.'77, 


That Cigarette Smoking ts Dangerous to Your Health. Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








Letters 











To the Editors: 

Waiting for my generation to produce 
a comedienne with half the class of Hep- 
| burn or her contemporaries, I had given 
up hope. Diane Keaton [Sept. 26] is here, 

and it was worth the wait 
Stephen Erwin 
Bowie, Md. 


Keaton’s brilliance is so crystal-clear 
because she has remained unspoiled. 

John Webb 

Philadelphia 


It is hard to see how two hours of view- 
ing Diane Keaton as a nymphomaniac 
schoolteacher sets Looking for Mr. Good- 
bar apart from umpteen other films view- 
ing women as prostitutes. In addition, if 





| Diane’s willingness to be photographed 
naked—"like a piece of meat"—falls un- 
der your writer's definition of modesty, 
what would he consider immodest? I guess 
her “la-de-dahs” cover a multitude of sins 
Donna L. Conway 

State College, Pa 


Diane Keaton is playing the same 
unhealthy game that Marilyn Monroe 
played. Like Monroe, this “vulnerable” 
and “uncalculating” behavior is obviously 
an act—to everyone but Woody Allen and 
TIME. No one is doing Keaton a favor by 
falling for it 


Kenneth Anderson 
St. Paul 


Reverse Discrimination 

All these complaints regarding the ad- 
mission of minorities to American med- 
ical schools [Sept. 26], unjustly excluding 
white students with higher academic stan- 
dards are absurd. I am an American 
studying medicine in Italy, and I was de- 
nied admission at home because of the 
enormous number of applicants 

The doctor shortage has become a 








: Worth the Wait 


major concern to the American people. 
But instead of blaming the low number 
of openings in medical schools, people 
are condemning the minority quota sys- 
tem, probably the only fair policy to have 
hit American medical education in the 
past decade 
Steve Ribaudo 
Padua, Italy 


The real question is not whether mer- 
it should be the guiding standard for ad- 
missions but how best to achieve selec- 
tion, based on merit, in evaluating 
minority and nonminority applicants. 

It is little wonder that many gifted mi- 
nority students have poorer grades and 
test scores than less able white students 
who are not handicapped by the same so- 
cioeconomic disadvantages. The goal of 
the minority-admissions programs is to 
seek out minority students who, notwith- 
standing inferior grades and test scores, 
are believed to be as able as their white 
classmates and therefore equally deserv- 
ing of higher education 

Steven Finell 
New York City 





| 


Racial discrimination against whites 


does not make up for racial discrimination 
against blacks. How can most black and 
some white leaders support discrimina- 
tion of any kind? 
I really thought our country had made 
more progress than that 
Susan S. Stout 
Finley, N. Dak 


A Healthy Experience 
As a quadriplegic. | was gratified to 
read that disabled children are now be- 
ing given an opportunity to learn in a nor- 
mal school environment [Sept. 19]. As a 
psychologist, I see the healthy experience 
that this provides able-bodied children in 
the classroom 
Rather than seeing the disabled as 
freaks let out of a closet, able-bodied chil- 
dren may now see the disabled as their 
peers. They will learn with them, play 
with them and come to understand both 
their gifts and their inabilities 
Roberta M. Diddel 
Chestnut Hill, Mass 


Asa public high school English teach- 
er, I sympathize with the goals of main- 
streaming the handicapped, but deplore 
the results for the main stream. In a class 
of 35 students I taught last year, one was 
totally deaf. By law, I had to make spe- 
cial lesson plans for him. Reality required 
that he be able to see my lips at all times 
—thus no talking while I wrote on the 
board. Class discussions were crippled by 
the need to proceed at a pace that al- 
lowed him to lip-read every speaker. The- 
oretically, there could be a number of 


handicapped children in such a class. Un- 

der those conditions, how much time do 
you suppose the average kids can get? 

Claudette Warlick 

Savannah, Ga 





Mengele at the Gate 

“Wiesenthal’s Last Hunt” (Sept. 26] 
brought back a very sad memory, my own 
meeting with Dr. Josef Mengele. 

I will never forget the day in October 
1944, as our cattle train with a transport 
of people from the Theresienstadt ghetto 
arrived at the gates of Auschwitz. There 
was the infamous archway of the en- 
trance, through which we passed into the 
camp, and just inside stood Dr. Mengele, 
very elegant in his parade SS uniform. The 
short, quick move of his hand selected 
people to one side for immediate death 
in the gas chamber, or to the other side 
for slow death by torture, malnutrition. 
starvation and disease. At his whim I lost 
my best girl friend, who arrived with me 
in Auschwitz, and by the same twist of 
fate I remained alive to record the in- 
cident above 

Ruth Weinstein 
Fresh Meadows, N.Y 


Bogged Down 

The women’s movement is bogged 
down [Sept. 26] because it has become 
too closely associated with pro-abortion- 
ism and has been too prone to downgrade 
homemaking. These causes should be 
completely separated from the cause of 
equal rights, If this does not happen, wom- 
en who consider abortion to be infanti- 
cide and/or who believe the career of 
homemaking has great value will contin- 


ue to refrain from joining feminist orga- | 


nizations to which they could add much 


| strength 
(Mrs.) Lee Jens 
Glen Ellyn, Il 
The “liberated woman” is in fact a 


transient anomaly produced by the over- 
indulgence and ill-conceived altruism of 
misguided men. In his efforts to ame- 
liorate the disparity between himself and 
woman, man has inadvertently spawned 


a breed of creatures whose primary char- | 
acteristics are ingratitude, boorishness, | 


extremism, irrationality, egoism and un- 
mitigated hypocrisy. Today’s liberated 
woman, far from being the more com- 
plete human being she professes to have 
become, is in reality little more than a 
spoiled, petulant, overpampered child 
choking on the deserts of unmerited 
prosperity 
Frank Lester Adams II] 
Tampa, Fla 


The Perils of Paul 

Hooray! Religious leaders taking a 
Stand against too much sex and violence 
on TV [Sept 26 are speaking for us in 
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In New York call 516-466-6533. 
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Letters. 


the pews. The next step is some lead- 
ership in deciding what could replace 
the present junk. How about a series 
called The Perils of Paul? There is enough 
suspense, excitement and adventure in 
the book of Acts alone to run three 
seasons 
Mary W. Eick 
Tulsa, Okla 


I find much religious television pro- 
gramming, such as the Billy Graham Cru- 
sades and Oral Roberts, to be patently 
offensive. In spite of this, I do not de- 
mand that religious programs be banned 
from TV. I am not arrogant enough to 
proclaim that I know what all Amer- 
icans should and should not be allowed 
to watch. Why then should religious 
groups be allowed to dictate my viewing 
choices? 

David M. Zapata 
Sarasota, Fla 


New Style, Same Goals 

I am angered by continual pronounce- 
ments of the death of the American stu- 
dent left [Sept. 26]. The left is not dead: 
it has changed. A generation grew up in 
the ‘60s, and thousands of us have made 
the principles of the movement a part of 
our lives. If we are now professionals 
and parents rather than students, work- 
ing rather than demonstrating, our ded- 
ication to change is no less. We staff the 
free clinics, work within unions and com- 
munity organizations, and incorporate 
political education into our dealings with 
people. If our style seems to have changed, 
our goals have not 


Erica Pascal 
Chicago 


Unconquered Leprosy 


Your long and accurate report of the 
leprosy situation on Kalaupapa [Sept. 19] 
is most welcome. Hawaii has demon- 
strated that given the will and the re- 
sources, leprosy patients can be treated 
and the disease controlled 

However, I am afraid your article 
left the impression that leprosy has been 
conquered. Far from it. Well over 10 mil- 
lion leprosy cases in the world are still 
untreated. Late in 1976 the World Health 
Organization named leprosy as one of 
the six diseases that constitute a major 
health problem in the underdeveloped 


countries of the world. This is a dis- | 
grace to our civilization. We have the 


techniques and the medicines needed to 

cure leprosy, but their application to pa- 

tients in need has been prevented by 
lack of funds 

Roger K. Ackley, President 

American Leprosy Missions Inc 

Bloomfield, N.J 


—. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
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10 years ago Amana revolutionized the art of 
cooking by introducing the greatest discovery 
since fire. .. the first countertop microwave oven 
that operated on ordinary 115-volt household 
current. Since that time the Amana Radarange 
has become the famous name in microwave 
cooking. 

To celebrate this exciting 10th anniversary 
year Amana is offering, for a limited time only, a 
sensational opportunity to own and enjoy the 
popular Amana Touchmatic Radarange with 
Cookmatic Power Shift... at an unforgettably 
low anniversary sale price at participating 
Amana Retailers 





The 10th Anniversary 
> of Amana Radarange Microwave Ovens. 
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The Amana®* Touchmatic™ Radarange® Micro- 
wave Oven .. .The first microwave oven with a 
memory . . "remembers" just how long to defrost 
~—"‘remembers" just how long to cook —"*remem- 
bers” to call you for dinner. Then it even “re- 
members” and displays the time of day. 


f = = 
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Exclusive Cookmatic Power Shift’ — puts you in 
full control of everything you cook. Just slide the 
shift to the exact speed you want. Change 
speeds as you cook. Keep dinner warm until 
you're ready. Offer expires December 24, 1977. 


If it doesn’t say Amana. —it’s not a /Radarange 


BACKED BY A CENTURY-OLD TRADITION OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


For information write Ann MacGregor, Dept. 677, Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, lowa 52204 





Make money in college. 





You can earn a sizable income as a TIME Inc. College Bureau Campus Rep 
Maybe enough to pay your tuition and college expenses. 

All you have to do is distribute our order cards offering TIME, SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED, MONEY and FORTUNE at special low campus rates. You set your own 
working hours and get generous commissions on all orders received. | 
For details, write: Campus Rep Program, TIME Inc. College Bureau, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. (Please include phone number 


and college address.) 
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an in Motion 








He’s g going everywhere, doing ever -ything—but he’s also down in the polls 


or weeks the Administration had 


seemed becalmed. As the Bert | 


Lance affair dragged on through 
the dog days of summer, much of 
the White House’s time and energy—too 


much—was deflected by the latest press | 


accusation or the newest plan to save the 
beleaguered Budget Director. Now, with 
October's brisk breezes and brilliant hues, 
the man in the Oval Office seemed to 
emerge reinvigorated. Suddenly, Jimmy 
Carter was in motion again—launching 
initiatives, planning journeys, defending 
his programs, attacking their detractors 
But motion does not always equal prog- 
ress, and the President's whirling-dervish 
routine almost inevitably led to a num- 
ber of stumbles, if not pratfalls. 

At home, the energy program that 
sailed so smoothly through the House last 
August was being dismembered by a ram- 
bunctious Senate (see story page 10). The 
House and a great many other Ameri- 
cans were preparing to pounce on Car- 
ter’s long-awaited tax reforms expected 
this week. On the foreign affairs front, 
the President approved a joint statement 
with the Soviet Union on the Middle East 
—and barely managed through the week 
to convince Jerusalem and American 
Jews that he was not betraying Israel (see 
cover story page 25). Meanwhile, he was 


catching heavy flak over his proposed | 


Panama Canal treaties, both from a Sen- 
ate committee and from conservative 
groups that describe the agreement as a 
“giveaway.” 

Carter's difficulties are clearly reflect- 


ed in the latest polls. Last March a Har- | 


ris survey gave the new President a re- 
sounding 75% rating on his ability to 
“inspire confidence.” By late last month, 
that rating had plummeted to 50%. A na- 
tionwide NBC poll conducted last week 
was still more disapproving. A mere 46% 
of those questioned approved his perfor- 
mance, compared with 56% in June and 
60% in February. 

Characteristically, Carter tackled sev- 
eral controversial problems simultaneous- 
ly when he flew up to New York City 
early in the week to address the U.N. and 
confer with a raft of world statesmen. His 
35-minute U.N. speech was restrained 
and unexceptional, although he did 
announce—without explaining further 
—that Washington and Moscow “are 
within sight of a significant agreement” 
in the SALT talks. The U.S., he said, was 

“willing to go as far as possible” to limit 
or cut its nuclear weapons. “On a recip- 


the US. could 
10% or 


rocal basis,” he went on, 
immediately “reduce them by 
20%, even 50%.” 

White House spokesmen later con- 
ceded that they expected no swift Soviet 
response to Carter’s statement. His ob- 
jective, they let it be known, was simply 
to get on the U.N. record a position that 
his Administration has always espoused: 
its eagerness to eliminate the means to 
wage nuclear war. Carter's audience ap- 
plauded only once, when he reaffirmed 
that the U.S. “will not use nuclear weap- 


HUD Secretary Patricia Harris and New 
York’s lame-duck mayor, Abraham 
Beame. “Let me walk about a block,” he 
told his Secret Service agents at one point, 
and then he proceeded, in good campaign 
style, to shake hands with slumdwellers 
who crowded doorsteps and street cor- 
ners. “How are you doing, Jimmy? What 
a surprise,” said Ramon Rueda, deputy 
director of the People’s Development Cor- 
poration, a community group responsible 
for renovating one of the buildings near 

y. “I particularly wanted to see how bad 
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The President arriving by helicopter in sabia, accompanied by White House staffers 





ons except in self-defense.” The next day, 
Carter returned to the U.N. to join Am- 
bassador Andrew Young in signing two 
international human-rights covenants, 
one covering civil and political rights, the 
other economic, social and cultural rights 


arly on the second day of his visit, 
Carter sped off from the United 
Nations Plaza Hotel on Manhat- 
tan’s elegant East Side toward the 
urban sinkhole of the South Bronx. With 
police helicopters hovering overhead, the 
presidential motorcade drove by block af- 
ter block of devastated buildings, many 
of them burned to charred shells by ar- 
sonists. The President got out of his car 





| twice to walk through the rubble with 


Getting to the difficult ones early, while there's still time to repair the damage 


| it is,” Carter told Rueda. “We're proud 
of what you're doing.” 

The expedition provided a spontane- 
ous display not only of the ruins but also 
of the needs and hopes of the American 
underclass. “Tell him we need money 
Send us money!” people at street corners 
shouted as the caravan wound through 
often semideserted streets. “Give me a job, 
man, I need a job!” one person yelled. At 
his second stop, Carter told Mrs. Harris, 
“I would like to see what can be salvaged 
and what can’t be salvaged, and take these 
buildings down and start turning it 
around.” 

Returning from New York, Carter 
reached Washington in time to see a Sen- 
ate committee chew a few more morsels 
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Carter, HUD Secretary Harris and New York's Mayor Beame surveying blighted South Bronx 
AtU.N., Carter and Secretary General Waldheim during signing of human rights covenant 








out of his energy program and add to his 
griefs over the Panama Canal treaties 
Kansas Republican Robert Dole raised a 
modest storm by disclosing a confidential 
State Department cable quoting a Pan- 
amanian diplomat as saying that Pana- 
ma could not “agree to the right of the 
U.S. to intervene” militarily after 1999 
What's more, the diplomat vowed, U.S 
warships could not “go to the head of the 
line” to transit the canal in case of an 
emergency. The cable, from the U.S. em- 
bassy in Panama to the State Department 
predicted “increasing irritation” over dif- 
fering interpretations of the wording of 
the treaty, which guarantees American 
warships the right “to transit the canal ex- 
peditiously” after 1999. To dampen sen- 
atorial wrath, the State Department late 
in the week said the U.S. and Panama 
would draft a statement clarifying the dis- 
puted provisions 


t the same time, the Administra- 
tion showed its concern with war 
on a much wider scale by request- 

ing $245 million in development 
funds for a mobile missile system and in- 
dicated that it would step up research on 
a satellite killer to counter Soviet advanc- 
es in that sphere (see following story). The 
mobile missile, called M-X (for “missile 
experimental”), would replace the Min- 
uteman in a decade; by then the Soviets 
would presumably have the means to wipe 
out the Minuteman’s fixed underground 
silos. The M-X, at a total cost of at least 
$40 billion, could be moved rapidly along 
tracks ten to twelve miles long to escape 
detection and attack 

With all the problems pressing in on 
him, Carter might well pause for breath 
Instead, he plans to keep on moving—and 
even to accelerate his pace. At the end of 
next week he will leave on a grueling 
three-day jaunt touching down in five 
states. Enlarging on his South Bronx ex- 
perience, he will begin the trip at a pub- 
lic forum with representatives of the 
urban poor from another troubled me- 
tropolis, Detroit. From there he will go 
to lowa, Colorado and Nebraska, where 
farmers are grumbling about their declin- 
ing incomes. Recalling the early days of 
his presidential campaign, Carter will 
spend one night in a private home in Des 
Moines before winding up in California 

Then, a month later. he will take off 
on a trip covering eight countries on four 
continents in eleven days—quile an itin- 
erary for one who, a year ago, described 
presidential globetrotting as “mostly a 
waste of time and money.” 

Hectic though the President's activ- 
ities were, he was showing no signs of tir- 
ing. Addressing Democratic National 
Committeemen in Washington at week's 
end, he grinned winningly and said: “I 
have enjoyed the controversy that has 
swirled around the White House since I 
have been in office.” Carter’s remarks on 
the energy package captured his under- 
lying mood. Even if he could not have 
his way, he said, “I'll be back again next 
year.” He sounded as if he meant it ™ 
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US. “Big Bird 
reconnaissance satellite 


Hunter-killer tracks satellite 

and explodes near it like a 

grenade, spraying satellite 
with fragments 


Simulated Soviet hunter-killer 





What the Soviet interceptor satellite might look like, according to U.S. experts 


Targeting a Hunter-Killer 


ven as the SALT talks inch toward the elusive goal of limiting the arms race, 

weapons designers are creating ever newer generations of lethal hardware. 
Last week Defense Secretary Harold Brown confirmed what defense experts 
have long suspected: the Soviets have developed a “hunter-killer” satellite, 
straight from Star Wars, that can track down orbiting U.S. spacecraft—and 
wipe them out. Said Brown: “The Soviets have an operational capability” to de- 
stroy “some” American satellites and have thus raised at least the possibility of 
a Soviet-U.S. space war. Added Brown: “That is somewhat troublesome.” 

The trouble comes in the form of a beetle-shaped Soviet satellite about 10 ft. 
long and 3 ft. wide, equipped with very-high-frequency radio antennas and 
small, square infra-red scanners that work in tandem with radar to direct the kill- 
er toward its orbiting prey. The anti-satellite interceptor (ASAT) has a parabolic 
“dish” antenna that homes in on the target satellite and gets the ASAT—actu- 
ally a space bomb—close to the target, where it detonates. The ASAT goes off 
like a super hand grenade, spraying the victim 
satellite with metal-piercing fragments. ASAT’s 
main target would be the top US. spy satellite: 
“Big Bird,” a 10-ton reconnaissance craft that 
is vulnerable to attack in low orbit (120 miles 
in space). 

Though the U.S. was aware that the Soviets 
were nearing a breakthrough, Brown conceded 
that “we do not have an operational capabil- 
ity” to down other spacecraft. Oddly enough, 
the U.S. did have that capability in a limited 
form until 1975. The Pentagon had been de- 
veloping a satellite inspector system (SAINT), but 
junked it before its first flight. 

The US. now will emphasize efforts to de- 
sign an American satellite killer to defend 
against the Soviet version. In September the De- 
fense Department quietly awarded the $58.7 
million contract for its own ASAT program to the 
Vought Corp. of Dallas. The U.S. plan is to leap- 
frog the relatively crude Soviet ASAT technology 
and put into space by the mid-1980s hunter-kill- 
er satellites armed with lasers that could vapor- : 
ize metal in 20 billionths of a second. Brown at Pentagon last week 

















| ways disturbing—event of the week oc- 
| curred on the floor of the Senate, as the 











A Filibuster | 
Ends, but Not 
The Gas War 
Energy enough for a a 
shouting match 





7 Everybody lost at least something. | 
The President looked inept. The 
H Vice President acted like the Sen- 
\\ } ate majority leader's stooge. The 
W/ majority leader narrowly escaped 
censure by his outraged colleagues. U.S 
consumers may have to pay millions of 
dollars a year more for natural gas. Even 
the ostensible winners, the oil and gas lob- 
bies, are sure to see their victory diluted 
later on. But add to that list of losers an- 
other big victim, the U.S. Senate, whose 
venerable rules were fractured in a resort 
to steamroller tactics by the Democratic 
leadership | 
It all happened during a convulsive, 
brawling fortnight of Senate debate on 
Jimmy Carter's energy legislation. By the 
end of last week a Senate committee had 
rejected key parts of the Carter package, 
and the Administration’s salvaging efforts 
on the Senate floor faced heavy odds. UI- 
timately, the President could only look to 
the more sympathetic House to hang 
tough in the impending showdown be- | 
tween the two chambers over their vastly 
differing visions of the country’s energy 
future 
The most dramatic—and in many 


leadership moved to choke off a filibuster 
that was delaying Carter's whole energy 
package. AL issue was the emotional ques- 
tion of whether federal controls should be 
lifted from the price of newly discovered 
natural gas that is sold across state lines 
The federally fixed price is $1.47 per 1,000 
cu. ft. (or m.c.f.); gas that is produced and | 
sold within a state’s borders is free of such | 
controls and generally goes for $2 per 
m.c.f. to $2.25 per m.c.f. As it had done 
only two years ago, the Senate voted to re- 
move price ceilings on new gas produced 
onshore (the vote was 50 to 46). The slight 
Senate margin favoring deregulation is 
unlikely to impress the House, where an 
Administration-backed bill calling for a 
rise in the price to $1.75 per m.c.f., but 
continued regulation, was approved, 244 
to 177, last August 

Thus it is doubtful that a House-Sen- 
ate conference committee would sustain 
the Senate position supporting deregula- 
tion. What is more, Jimmy Carter has 
vowed to veto such a bill, and neither 
chamber would have the votes to over- 
ride him. Nonetheless, the upshot of the 
Senate vote is likely to be that while con- 
trols will remain, there will be compro- 
mises that will send the price of natural 
gas substantially higher than Carter had 
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Filibuster Leaders Metzenbaum (left) and Abourezk on Capitol steps 


wanted—perhaps as high as $2.25 per 
m.c.f. when a bill is finally passed 

Vice President Walter Mondale and 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd 
blundered as they moved to shut off an 
eight-day filibuster—a fight that was ac- 
tually being waged in support of the Pres- 
ident’s position. The impatience of the 
principals was understandable—up to a 
point. Byrd wanted a quick Senate vote, 
certain that deregulation would win mo- 
mentarily but lose in conference with the 
House. He also saw the filibuster as a 
threat to his developing reputation for 
running the Senate briskly and feared that 
the Senate would end up with no natural 
gas bill at all. The filibuster leaders, South 
Dakota’s James Abourezk and Ohio's 
Howard Metzenbaum, thought they were 
helping Carter to get an effective energy 
bill 


arter’s position was more complex 

Presumably anxious to get his 
program moving, he did not want to dis- 
courage such supporters as Abourezk and 
Metzenbaum, but he also did not want to 
step on Byrd's leadership prerogatives. In 
the end, he apparently failed to commu- 
nicate to anyone his desires on whether 
to end the filibuster 

The two liberal Senators had exploit- 
ed a loophole in famed Rule 22, the hard- 


fought cloture provision for shutting off | 


Senate debate. Just before cloture had 
been approved by more than the required 
three-fifths of the Senate, Abourezk and 
Metzenbaum had introduced no fewer 
than 508 amendments. Each amendment 
could thus be called up for a time-con- 
suming vote. The Senate had run through 
only about 200 of them—and seven days, 
including one 37-hour session—when se- 
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rious moves began among the Senate lead- 
ership to curtail the filibuster. The two 
filibuster leaders said they would end the 
talkathon if Carter asked them to do so 
But Byrd advised the White House to stay 
out of the Senate’s business. He would 
take care of the filibuster his own way 
What followed was a unique show of par- 
liamentary force that outraged much of 
the Senate 

Byrd laid out his scheme at a meet- 
ing of key Democratic Senators and Re- 
publican Howard Baker, the minority 


Majority Leader Byrd in his office near the Senate floor 


preside over the session, reading rulings 
from a prepared script and ensuring that 
Byrd could hold the floor without inter- 


| ruption while the amendments were being 


| came in here,” 


leader. Byrd proposed calling up the re- | 


maining 300 or so amendments and im- 
mediately getting them ruled out of order. 
| The group decided that Mondale should 





killed. 

Arriving at the Senate shortly before 
11 a.m. last Monday in his conspicuous 
two-car caravan, Mondale went directly 
to Byrd's office, where he was briefed on 
what he should do and given his script 
He raised no objection. “He didn’t know 
anything that I was going to do until he 
Byrd insisted later 


Picking up on a rumor that Mondale 
was about to crush the filibuster, Abour- | 
ezk scoffed, 
Metzenbaum 


“Ah, he wouldn't do that.” 
asked Senator Edward 


STEVE N 





| Roughnecks wrestling with drilling rig on 20-ft.- ‘high slater in New Mexico’ s ‘ies Juan basin: 
In the wake of the fighting, it cinaiaant virtually certain that the price of gas would 80 up. 











The small car of the future is here to- 
day. We've combined innovative design 
and engineering with exceptional com- 
fort, performance and economy to 
create a totally new kind of car. 


Detroit’ idea of a small car 
vs. Le Car’ idea of a small car. 


Le Car is not a big car scaled down to 
be a small car. We didn’t leave features 
off, we added features on. The result is 
a car with a solid, well-made feel. An 
exciting, responsive car that is fun to 
drive. 

Le Car comes with front-wheel drive, 
rack and pinion steering, four-wheel in- 
dependent suspension and Michelin 
steel-belted radials, all standard. 
Chevette, Rabbit and Honda Civic don't. 

Front-wheel drive gives Le Car 
better traction and stability. What it 
doesn’t give you is a drive shaft tunnel. 
So that bulge in the middle of the car is 
gone forever, and four adults can ride in 
what may be the most comfortable 
seats this side of a luxury sedan. 


Se 


-LeCar of the Year 


Introducing the’78 version of the car that doubled sales in’7 


While you won't have to race Le Car 
around a track to appreciate its incred- 
ible handling and comering, others have. 
During the first 6 months of 1977 Le 
Car has amassed a total of 57 first, sec- 
ond and third place finishes in 52 SCCA 
races. 

Comfort and luxury 

unheard of in a small car. 

Le Car's ride is remarkably smooth, 
even on the roughest roads. One reason 
for this is a longer wheelbase than any 
other car in its class. The wheels have 
been placed at the extreme corners of 
the car farther away from the 
passengers. 

Another nice touch: the rear seats 
fold down to give you 96% more lug- 
gage space than Civic and 21% more 
than Chevette. Outside, we've added 
the biggest sun roof (optional) on any 
small car. We call it a “fun roof.” 

Le Car gives you 41 MPG, highway, 
26 MPG, city according to 1978 EPA 
figures. *Remember: These mileage 





figures are estimates. The actual mile- 
age you get will vary depending on the 
type of driving you do, your driving 
habits, your car's condition and optional 
equipment. 

Come in and test drive a'78 Le Car. 
You'll discover what over 142 million 
people around the world already know. 
The car of tomorrow is here today. For 
more information cal] 800-631-1616 for 
your nearest dealer. In New Jersey call 
collect 201-461-6000 or send in this 
coupon. Prices start at only $3495." 
1P.O.E. East Coast: Price excludes transportation, 
dealer preparation and taxes, Stripe, Mag wheels, 
Luggage rack, Sun roof and Rear wiper/washer 
optional at extra cost. Prices higher in the West. 

Calif cluded. Renault USA, Ine, ©1977 


Marketing L 

100 Syivan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
Please send me more information about 

Le Car of the Year. 


Name 


Le Car by Renault. 
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Kennedy about the same rumor; Kenne- 
dy too expressed disbelief. Mondale, 
meanwhile, was also busy buttonholing 
four Senators considered soft in their sup- 
port of deregulation: Democrats Quentin 
Burdick of North Dakota. Wendell Ford 
of Kentucky and Dennis DeConcini of 
Arizona; and Republican John Chafee of 
Rhode Island. The Vice President told 
them that the President would see them. 
one by one. if they wished: all four ac- 
cepted the offer and were whisked off in 


| waiting White House cars 


DeConcini. a freshman who favors 
gradual deregulation of gas. found Car- 
ter’s sales pitch astoundingly low-key and 
polite. “Bet you're tired.” the President 
said. Then he went right into his soft, 
soft sell. “There may be a key vote on 


| this, and the Secretary [James Schlesing- 


er] and I wanted to talk to you a little 
about it.” As the twelve-minute discussion 
continued, DeConcini explained that he 
had campaigned in support of deregu- 
lation. “Well, I'm against controls too, 


Carter said. “I'm just in the position of | 


wanting to ease it on the consumer and 
so the companies don’t make exorbitant 
profits.” As DeConcini apologized for tak- 
ing up Carter's time, the President said, 
“IT understand, Dennis. | know what 
constituents are.” 


hat gentlemanly routine changed not 

a single vote among the four Sena- 
tors—a far cry from the arm-twisting, la- 
pel-tugging, brow-beating style of Lyndon 
Johnson. Noting that there were half a 
dozen Senators on the borderline, Con- 
sumer Lobbyist James Flug said, “Lyn- 
don would have got at least one vote out 
of that bunch.” Added a friend: “Hell. 
Lyndon would have got seven votes.” 

On the Senate floor, meanwhile, the 
Byrd scheme was pushing toward an ex- 
plosive conclusion. As Byrd rose, Abou- 
rezk walked up the steps to Mondale’s 
chair. “You're not going along with this, 
are you?” he asked bitingly. Flushed and 
tense, Mondale snapped, “You can be sure 
I'm going to do the right thing.” 

Byrd, reading from his prepared 
script, began by arguing that the chair 
was “required to take the initiative under 
Rule 22 to rule out of order all amend- 
ments which are dilatory or which on 
their face are out of order.” Responded 
Mondale, also plainly reading from a 
script, “The point is well taken, and the 
chair will take the initiative.” 

Frustrated, Abourezk shouted, “Why 
did the Vice President come up here to 
make these rulings? Why did that hap- 
pen?” Implying that Carter had sent 
Mondale to end the filibuster, Abourezk 
declared, “I have been told .. . that all gov- 
ernments lie There is one thing I never 
thought would happen, and that is that 
Jimmy Carter would lie.” Stung, Mondale 
told the Senate he knew nothing of the 
plans to shut off the filibuster until he ar- 
rived at the Senate that morning. He said 
there had been no White House deal, add- 
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ing. “There is nothing more sacred to me 
or to the President than our integrity 

Then Byrd moved in for the kill. He 
started calling up amendment after 
amendment. and Mondale. just as rap- 
idly. ruled each amendment out of order 
In just nine minutes. 33 amendments were 
axed. It was an unprecedented way to 
short-circuit Senate business. and dozens 
of enraged Senators leaped to their feet 
to protest. Mondale stonily recognized 
only Byrd 

When Maine's Ed Muskie eventually 
got the floor. he accused the Vice Pres- 
ident of arbitrarily creating “a new order 
of things. a change in the rules.” Colo- 
rado Democrat Gary Hart charged that 
“the U.S. Senate has seen an outrageous 
act.”’ Swiftly. the senatorial anger zeroed 
in on Byrd. By now. Byrd was burning 
too. Referring to the weeklong filibuster. 
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| Mondale in White House during gas fight 


The Vice President said he knew nothing 


despite the vote for cloture, he insisted. 
“I have not abused the leadership's pre- 
rogatives. I am trying to keep Senators 
from abusing the Senate.” Byrd admitted 
that he had taken “extraordinary advan- 
tage of my prerogative as leader,” but in- 
sisted that “one has to fight fire with fire 
when all else fails.” 


WwW: that, Byrd backed off. He prom- 
ised to call up no more amendments 
for Mondale to knock down. In theory, 
the filibuster was still alive. But Abou- 
rezk and Metzenbaum. convinced that 
Carter had sold them out and had sent 
Mondale in to break up the talkathon, 
had lost heart 

After the emotion-fraught session that 
broke the filibuster, the rest of the week's 
actions in the Senate seemed anticlimac- 
tic. But they were far from that. For one 





ing 


| the Carter program intact 
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thing. Byrd and Baker quickly appointed | 
informal committees to propose changes 
in Rule 22, now shot through with pro- 
cedural holes. The outcome could have 
considerable impact on the Senate's jeal- 
ously guarded tradition of unlimited 
speech. Then there was the energy bill it- 
self. The day after the filibuster was killed, 
so was Carter's proposal for keeping price 
controls on natural gas. While deregula- 
tion is all but certain to die in the House- 
Senate conference. the gas producers will 
probably get a price ceiling not far below 
what they had hoped for had all restraints 
been removed 

Apart from deregulation. the other 
differences between the Senate and House 
treatment of Carter's energy package 
point toward the likelihood that a hand- 
ful of Senate and House conferees will de- 
termine the ultimate outcome. Respond- 
to Speaker Tip O'Neill's expert 
prodding. the House had passed most of 
and in a sin- 
gle bill. But the Senate has been slicing it 
up. bit by bit, into a series of bills. The con- 
ference committee cannot be assembled 
until the Senate completes its multiple en- 
ergy moves. and that could take several 
more weeks 


he full Senate last week did approve 

a bill to revise utility rates so as lo en- 
courage production and conservation, but 
it falls far short of what Carter had sought 
Its main break for consumers would be a 
rate cut of roughly 40° for persons at 
least 62 years old. The Senate Finance 


| Committee failed to agree on Carter's pro- 


posal for a tax on crude oil and rejected 
his plans to tax the business uses of oil 
and natural gas. The committee also bris- 
tled at a White House threat that Carter 
would use his Executive authority to im- 
pose tariffs on imported oil if Congress 
failed to pass his proposed seven-year 


| $85.7 billion crude oil tax; the committee 


passed a provision specifically forbidding 
him from levying such a tariff. 

Also at issue are differing definitions 
on what constitutes new gas, which pre- 
sumably will qualify for higher prices, and 
what is old gas. which probably would 
not rise in price. The House accepted the 
Carter formula defining as new any gas 
that flows from offshore wells leased af- 
ter April 20, 1977, and from onshore or 
shallow-water wells authorized or drilled 
after April 20. 1977; such wells also must 
be 2.5 miles from existing wells, or 1,000 
ft. deeper. The Senate more simply de- | 
fined new gas as that produced from res- 
ervoirs put into production after Jan. 1. 
or extensions of reservoirs already in 
production 

With the Senate-House conference 
committee battle looming, Senator Abra- 
ham Ribicoff aptly described the Carter 
energy program as being “in a shambles.” 
Just what kind of package will emerge 
—first from the Senate, then from the 
House-Senate conference committee—re- 
mained in great doubt s 
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A Sky Full of Learjets 


Legions of lobbyists flew the big gas message to Capitol Hill 








| In the closing flurry of lobbying 

for gas deregulation last week, the 
lif. opposing sides could agree on one 
| \\\)/ | thing: they had never seen any- 
|S | thing like it. Said the American 
Gas Association’s vice president for Gov- 
ernment relations, Nick L. Laird: “It is 
one of the most intensive, all-out efforts 
I've ever witnessed.” Added James Flug 
director of Energy Action Committee, a 
consumers’ lobbying group: “From my ex- 
perience on the Hill, I don’t remember 
anything like it. Maybe the exception is 
the antiwar movement.” 

While the White House dawdled, the 
forces attacking Carter's energy plan and 
supporting deregulation mobilized skill- 
fully. The pressure was unrelenting but 
not brutal. “There was no arm twisting,” 
said North Dakota Democrat Quentin 
Burdick, a particularly vulnerable target 
because he was one of the fence sitters 
(he eventually voted for deregulation). “It 


| was very gentlemanly.” 


It was also rather indirect, at least in 
the sense that the giant gas producers, 
which are also the big oil producers 

Exxon, Texaco, Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana, Mobil and Gulf—struck an above- 
the-battle pose and rarely got down into 
the pit themselves. Said David Foster, ex- 
eculive vice president of the Natural Gas 
Supply Committee, the producer-spon- 
sored lobby that operates on an annual 
budget of $500,000 to $750,000: “To at- 
tempt to lobby this issue on the concerns 
of the producers of natural gas is an im- 
possibility, When it’s your customers who 
are saying they don’t want to pay con- 
trolled prices, that has an effect. The 
bacon was carried by the people who use 
natural gas.” 

Such familiar energy lobbyists as the 
American Petroleum Institute, the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Amer- 





| of the nation’s 120 interstate pipeline 


ica and the A.G.A.. which represents 33 
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companies as well as 300 local gas firms, 
were active, of course. Bul so were the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, speaking for 
70,000 member businesses, and the Na- 
uonal Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
which includes 118 farm and marketing 
co-ops and 3.5 million farmers. These 
groups had one overriding concern: they 
did not want a repetition of last winter's 
drastic shortage of natural gas 

The far-flung lobbyists were well- 
briefed and coordinated. Preparations 
began just after the House turned down 
deregulation and passed the Carter en- 
ergy bill before the summer recess. Re- 
called Carl Suchocki of the Natural Gas 
Supply Committee: “Word went out: we 
have to get out to the grass roots, and we 
have one month to do it.” Added Foster 
“Few of our people went to the beach in 
August. They stayed at their desks 
through the smog and the heat.” 

When Congress returned, the lobby- 
ists were wailing. In traditional fashion, 
some camped out in alcoves just off the 
Senate floor, where they propagandized 


| Senators with an array of computer stud- 


ies and charts 
major firms swarmed to Washington to 
make personal pitches that an aide to En- 
ergy Czar James Schlesinger groused. 
“The sky was black with Learjets.” 
™ of the most effective lobbying 
was done from a distance. “I never 
go to Capitol Hill,” said Chris Farrand, di- 
rector of energy and environment for the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. “I generate 
three or four calls to a Senator. He'll take 
those calls while three or four lobbyists 
are waiting outside his office.” Senators 
were phoned by major employers from 
their home states, warning of imminent 
layoffs and plant closings if an adequate 
gas supply was not assured. Workers and 
shareholders were also urged to write or 


wire their Senators: the argument | conference committee members.” 


So many executives of 











made that even though their gas bills 
might increase under deregulation, a gas 
shortage could cost them more by imper- 
iling their dividend checks and their pen- 
sions. A group of 28 public relations peo- 
ple in Washington assembled arguments 
in favor of deregulation and sent packets 
out to field offices around the country 

The lobbying was all the more im- 
portant because the arguments were so 
far apart and the figures in such dispute 
Industry spokesmen claimed that plenty 
of gas could be recovered if prices were al- 
lowed to rise sufficiently to encourage pro- 
ducers. Drilling has grown increasingly 
costly because most new gas can now be 
found only in tighter formations at depths 
of 15,000 ft. to 20,000 ft. The deregula- 
tors argued that even if the price of new 
gas rose as high as $3.25 per thousand 
cubic feet (m.c.f.—compared with the 
present regulated price of $1.47 per m.c.f 
when piped across state lines—only some 
$4 billion would be tacked to the nation- 
al gas bill by 1980. The President's fore- 
es, on the other hand, maintained that 
an adequate amount of gas could be pro- 
duced at the Administration-proposed 
price of $1.75 per m.c.f.. rising to $3.25 
by 1985. Anything higher, they argued 
would result in windfall profits for the gas 
companies and add a whopping $25 bil- 
lion to the national consumer bill by 1980 
Said A.G.A. President George H. Law- 
rence: “Everyone's swimming in figures.” 

But the current was clearly in favor of 
the producers. The pro-Administration 
forces, including labor lobbyists, Nader- 
ites and other consumer groups, were 
loosely allied, often unorganized and, ul- 
timately, no match for the pro-gas jugger- 
naut. Even if the gas interests do not win 
complete deregulation in the end, they are 


| confident they will get a good price for 


their product when the two chambers 
meet in conference to thrash out a final 
bill. Said James Abourezk, the South Da- 
kota Democrat who launched the filibus- 
ter in hopes of thwarting the deregulators. 
“If you want to talk about lobbying, wait 
unul the oil and gas boys zero in on the | 
rc 
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How we started as 
number one in the Pacific 
and why we still are. 







In 1935, Pan Am was 
the first airline to fly across the 
Pacitic. We started with one flight. 
on our tamous China Clipper. For vears, it was the only 
way to fly to the Orient and South Pacific. 

42 years later, many frequent travelers still consider 
it the “only way” to fly there. Probably because we fly to 
more than 15 major cities in the Orient and South Pacific 
And totally to more places in the Pacific from the U.S. 
than any other airline, Not to mention that every flight 
across the Pacific is a comfortable and spacious 747 or 
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747 SP. (Which also means there's plenty of room for your 
cargo.) 

And because we have so many non-stop flights, no 
matter where you live in America you're probably just one 
stop away. 

The only non-stop to Hong Kong: 

We have 3 non-stop 747 SPs a week from San Fran 
cisco to Hong Kong.* And all our flights continue on to 
Bangkok. (There's also daily one-stop 747 service from 
New York and San Francisco.) 

3 non-stops a day to Tokyo. 

We have the only non-stops to Tokyo from New York 
and Los Angeles. We also have a non-stop every day from 
San Francisco and another flight from Los Angeles which 
makes one stop in Honolulu. 

And once you arrive in Tokyo we have continuing 
service to Osaka or Hong Kong. Or we'll arrange conve 


* Non-stop service ettective October 30, 1977 


nient connections to most other major cities in the Orient. 
The only non-stop to Auckland. And the only 
non-stop back from Sydney. 
We have 5 \_ nonstop flights a week from 
the West Coast to @ Auckland. Each continues on to 
Sydney and Mel- 


bourne. And when 
you re returning. we 
have the only non-stops from Australia and New Zealand 
to the West Coast. 

Take advantage of our"Exccutive Express.” 

Together, Pan Am and American 
Express, developed the“ Executive 
Express’ service to the Pacific. 

It was designed especially tor the 
business traveler who wants the best in 
hotel comfort, value, and service. 
(That's why we chose Inter-Continen 
tal® and Hilton International Hotels.) 
The value vouchers included in “Exec 
utive Express” entitle you to many extras 
and preferred service from the hotels. 

And for those going to the 
Orient, for a little extra we'll make up 
your own business card in Chinese and 
Japanese. (A small price to pay for the 
big impression it will make.) 

Naturally, you can charge your 
trip on the American Express" Card. 

Its welcomed, you know, everywhere in 
the Orient and Pacific. Of course, you 
can also extend payment on your Pan { 
Am trip with the American Express 

Card “Sign and Fly” plan. The American Express Card. 

Don't Leave Home without it.” 

In case you don't have a card, now’s the time to make 
all your future travels 
a lot more convenient, 
And the costs a lot easier 
to manage. Just pick up 
an application wherever 
the American Express 
Card is welcomed. 

For more informa- 
tion and reservations, see your travel agent or your 
corporate travel manager. 




















™ America’s airline to the world. 


We dont love you 


and leave you. 


Xerox won't woo you with sweet promises, 
deliver a machine, and Pie disappear in the night. 

We're still old-fashioned enough to believe 
in meaningful relationships. So when you get a 
Xerox machine, you also geta Xerox commitment. 

Xerox technical representatives will keep 
that equipment in good working condition with 
tender, loving care. 

We'll keep improving our ec uipment, even 
after it’s yours. And we'll make cae improve- 
ments right in your office. So the longer you have 
it, the better it gets. 

And you can feel secure in knowing that 
there'll always be a nearby Xerox service center 
that you can count on. 

Only Xerox gives you a Xerox commitment. 
And you can get it whether you buy or lease. 

At Xerox, we don’t love you and leave you. 
Because anything and everything we do for you is 
a labor of love. 


XEROX 








What would happen if the 
price of natural gas were to be de- 
regulated? That question sums up 
public concern in much of the 
country. But no price controls ex- 
| ist for millions of consumers in major gas- 
| producing states, such as Texas, Louisi- 
| ana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Wyoming. 

California and Kansas. Of the 20 trillion 
cu. ft. of natural gas used each year in 
| the U.S., roughly one-third is not subject 
| 
| 


| « 


| — 





to federal controls, since it is both pro- 


state’s borders. This unregulated, intra- 

| state gas now sells generally for as much 
as $2 to $2.25 per 1,000 cu. ft., v. the Gov- 
ernment-fixed rate of $1.47 for gas that 
flows across state lines. 

For those intrastate consumers who 
are paying much more than their inter- 
state brethren and have seen prices es- 
calate drastically, gas bills are an irritat- 
ing burden. For at least a few, the costs 


, 
| 
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Prices Flare 


Highest rates paid in a given year by 

South Texas customers for natural gas 

| $200 
| 









Price per thousand 
cubic feet 
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Sources San Antonw City Pubhe Service 
and Lo-Vaca Gathering Co 

TIME Chart by PJ Pughese 
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Electric hot plate replaces gas-fired cooking burners in a Crystal City café 








duced and consumed within a single | 
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When the Gas Stops 


| One Texas town found the bills so high that it quit paying them 


producers have hiked prices for most con- 
sumers from 36¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. in 1972 
to more than six times that amount to- 
day. For an average family, that means a 
bill running anywhere from $40 to $70 


| higher per month. Many people have had 


have become intolerable. This is one rea- 
son why, during last winter's gas short- 
age in the North, Southerners flaunted 
bumper stickers reading: LET THE YAN- 
KEE BASTARDS FREEZE. The town of Crys- 
tal City, Texas, is not a typical case—but 
it is an instructive one. For more than | 
two weeks, the 8,000 citizens of Crystal 
City have been doing without natural gas 
It was cut off after the town refused to 
pay its supplier, the Lo-Vaca Gathering 
Co., $800,000 in back bills 

Life in Crystal City has not been se- 
verely disrupted. The mostly Mexican- 
American population continues to work 


| conservation 





in the fields and the cannery; no busi- 
nesses have shut down. Many people are | 
taking cold showers or heating water in | 
pans. They are cooking with firewood and 
butane and on hot plates, though some 
complain that tortillas do not taste as good 
cooked on electric skillets as they do on 
iron ones heated by gas. Civic organiza- 
tions are sponoring free cookouts for peo- 


| ple who cannot fend for themselves. But 












when cold weather arrives, Crystal City 
will be in more serious trouble, because 
most of its homes are heated by natural 
gas. “Deregulation leads to rapacious at- 
tacks on the consumer,” protests Mayor 
Francisco Benavides. “Other towns will 
face problems similar to Crystal City’s if 
gas is deregulated.” 

So far, many communities in south 
Texas, though just as hard hit, have been 
able to scrape by without having their gas 
turned off. But the hardships have been 
real. With the cost of exploration rising, 


r 








No businesses had to shut down, but the tortillas did not taste as good. 
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| to move’ to smaller houses, others double 


up with relatives. Farmers have curtailed 
planting—gas is needed for irrigation 
pumps 

San Antonio was rudely awakened 


| from what city officials referred to as a 


“cheap energy drunk.” Curtailments of 
gas forced the city to adopt emergency 
measures, including con- 
verting the city’s electrical power gen- 
erators to higher-cost fuel oil and re- 
ducing street lighting. For the past five 
years, an average of 156 people a day 
have telephoned or visited the city util- 
ity offices asking for some kind of relief 


or further credit or, at least, that their 


gas not be shut off. 
Several city utility companies, includ- 


| ing those in Austin. San Antonio and a 


number of small towns near Crystal City, 
refused to pay the increases to the pro- 
ducer and went to court to seek reduc- 
tions. The utility companies continued to 
charge their customers the full rate, but 
they put the difference between the low- 
er and higher rates in escrow accounts 
until the courts ruled on the matter. 


rystal City took more provocative ac- 

tion. In 1972 its city council voted 
unanimously to keep charging its custom- 
ers 34¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. The town fathers 
contended that they had no choice, since 
more than 67% of the residents are be- 
low the poverty level. But the decision was 
also in keeping with the town’s combat- 
ive political reputation. The birthplace of 
the militant Mexican-American La Raza 
Unida (the United Race) Party, Crystal 
City has stressed racial solidarity at the 
expense of economic growth. As taxes 
soared, businesses have fled. 

When Crystal City refused to pay the 
higher rates, Lo- Vaca terminated its con- 
tract and filed suit for payment. During 
the 30 months that the case was being de- 
cided, the town continued to get gas with- 








out paying for it. Last June the court or- | 


dered it to pay up. Insisted Lo-Vaca 


Attorney Joseph Jaworski (son of Leon, | 


of Watergate and now Koreagate fame) 
“It’s time to stop this legal circus. Other 
customers of Lo-Vaca want to know why 
they should have to pay full price for gas 
and Crystal City doesn’t.” 

At one point Mayor Benavides got the 
federal Community Services Administra- 
tion to promise financial assistance, but 
the agency reneged after other hard- 
pressed Texas towns flooded it with sim- 
ilar requests for funds. Lo-Vaca has of- 
fered to consider turning the gas back on 
if Crystal City would make a 20% down 
payment on what it owes. But city offi- 
cials claim they do not have that much 
in the treasury. Meanwhile, Crystal City 
does not burn gas o 
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Give your drinks 
every advantage. 


Make a Mist with Seagram's 7 and give it 
the advantage of great taste and consistent 
quality. Just pour 2 oz. over crushed ice and 
garnish with a twist of lemon. 


Seagram's 7 Crown 


Where quality drinks begin. 








SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO. NY. C. AMERICAN WHISKEY A BLEND. 80 PROOF 
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The rails. Outdated? Or an effi- 
cient necessity? You can argue 
both sides. 

Wheel-on-rail technology goes 
back 150 years and more. In some 
areas track equipment and termi- 
nals show their years. Though cer- 
tain lines are well run, profitable, 
avefage return is low. Several 
roads are in marginal condition. It 
could cost $7 billion to modernize 
our entire network. Some say it 
isn't worth it. 

But railroads provide a fuel effi- 
ciency important to an energy 
short world. Trucks are more 
mobile but rails move near 2,000 
tons of freight per train load. High 
speed roadbeds can handle 
speeds to 80 mph. In ton mile terms, 
rails carry almost 40% of all inter- 
city freight. 60% of our grain. More 
than 70% of our new cars, coal, 
lumber and household appli- 
ances. Other modes would be 
hard pressed to carry the load 
should rails come to a halt. 

What to do? First recognize the 
importance of all transportation 
modes. Then support programs 
designed to relax some old notions 
about how they must do business; 
programs that will help maintain 
profitability. It may require 
changes by labor and man- 
agement. 

But profitability is the key to an 
efficient, self-sufficient system. 
And changes in regulations, ser- 
vices, taxing and financing are 
needed to let that happen. 

We care because Caterpillar 
products construct, maintain or 
operate transportation systems of 
all kinds —and we're one of the 
country’s leading shippers. 


There are 
no simple solutions. 
Only intelligent 
choices. 


(A CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar, Cat and @ are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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Sorry... Sorry... Sorry 





So said three big Watergaters 


he setting, the key characters, even 
the major prop were familiar. In 
Courtroom 2 of the federal Courts Build- 
ing. where the first of the Watergate tri- 
als began more than four years ago, Judge 
John J. Sirica last week presided over the 
“last major decision 
I'll have to render 
in this long, difficult 
case.” Having sen- 
tenced 17 Waterga- 
ters to prison terms, 
Sirica was ruling on 
petitions for leniency 
from the only ones 
who are still impris- 
oned—John Mitch- 
ell, H.R. (Bob) Hal- 
deman and John 
Ehrlichman. At their trial, tape-recorded 
conversations in the Oval Office had 
sealed their convictions. Now the three 
were seeking to persuade Sirica—by 
means of taped statements of contrition 
that the judge had requested—to reduce 





John Mitchell 








| stances, whatever they might be, will ever 





their sentences. The 
result: their 24-to-8 
year terms were cut 
by more than half, to 
not less than one year 
or more than four. 
The three record- 
ed their messages for 
visiting Probation Of- 
ficer Herbert Vogt. 
They knew that Siri- 
ca wanted words of 
repentance, and they gave him just that 
—each in his fashion. Said Mitchell, the 
first U.S. Attorney General to go to pris- 
on: “My reflections since the trial upon 
my acts and deeds have led me to con- 
siderable remorse and regret that they oc- 
curred.” He added that “no set of circum- 





H.R. Haldeman 


again lead me to take such actions or to | 
perform such deeds. I am truly sorry.” 

Said Haldeman, Richard Nixon’s for- 
mer chief of staff. in the same monotone 


that characterized his congressional and | 





| “red flags” of moral 





courtroom testimony: “I'm sorry for what 
I've done, for what I've been responsible 
for, for what's been the result and the 
damage to many, many people and I think 
to our whole governmental system.” In a 
letter that Haldeman sent to Sirica be- 
fore he was sentenced last June, he wrote: 
“I recognize the terrible cost to the na- 
tion that this whole Watergate case has 


| represented, and I will carry for the rest 


of my life the burden of knowing that I 
played a major role in that tragedy.” | 

Of the three, only Ehrlichman came 
close to spelling out how he had erred. In 
his own letter to Sirica last June, Ehr- 
lichman said, without ever mentioning his 
former boss by name: “I permitted my- 
self to be used.” Added Ehrlichman in 
his taped remarks: “I abdicated my 
moral judgments and 
turned them over to 
someone else.” He 
spoke of “an exagger- 
ated sense of my ob- 
ligation to do as I was 
bidden,” and warned 
present and future 
White House aides to 
be on the alert for 








dilemmas that may John Ehrlichman 














The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 





Confusing Show Biz with Substance 


as it President Carlton Rattigan, or maybe President 
Richard Monckton? Could it have been President Sven 
Ericson? No, it was President Jimmy Carter flickering across 
the screens of America from the tower of the United Na- 
tions to the burned-out South Bronx, then back in the Oval 


halfway around the world. 


dignities of just being in Gotham. 


stantly turn to mist as events roll on. 





ee ad 


Office and preparing to thunder across America and then 


Once again the actions and antics of the real President 
seemed destined to dim the best creations of the novelists 
who gave us Rattigan, Monckton and Ericson. The 2:15 
a.m. New York briefing by Press Secretary Jody Powell 
was the kind of breathless drama the White House used to re- 
serve for wars, assassinations and summits. This one was to 
announce a tentative agreement about a Geneva confer- 
ence that may or may not happen some day. 

The drawn face of Powell recalled that of Monroe Stahr, 
the Hollywood producer in The Last Tycoon (played by Rob- 
ert De Niro in the movie) who presided over a cosmos of ex- 
ploding egos in order to produce celluloid fantasies. Powell 
was beset by a nervous President, a clamorous diplomatic 
gallery, shouting reporters, Israelis, Arabs and the usual in- 


He and Jimmy Carter may not be able to handle things 
any other way, and that is an alarming thought. But the 
fact is that show business and politics are fused by elec- 
tronics as never before. The men of power now play des- 
perately for the gratification of the moment, toying with 
mood and emotion, giving us performances that all but in- 


This all-the-world’s-a-stage approach to affairs of state 
comes at a rather delicate time. We have just been assault- 


ed not only by a cascade of Washington-power books but 
also by their movie and television adaptations. Fiction and 
truth seem to blend. Robert Chartrand, the Library of Con- 
gress’s top information-systems scientist, says that even in 
his orderly mind, dedicated to quick retrieval of facts, there 


is difficulty sorting out what is real. 
J immy Carter's idea of leadership may be founded to a dis- 
turbing degree on the impressions he picked up watching 
the Today show as Nixon walked along the Great Wall of 
China and dined in the Kremlin. Foreign policy critics of 
the Administration feel that much of the world uncer- 
tainty during Carter's first nine months has been brought 
about by his frenetic search for equally dramatic events 
that would spotlight his skill in international affairs. In 
some parts of the White House there is, indeed, the brittle 
atmosphere of a script shop with people designing sce- 
narios and writing memos on public postures. The selling 
of the Panama Canal treaty was the President’s most am- 
bitious staging so far. World and national leaders moved 
through an intricate and dazzling choreography before the 
cameras for the public’s enlightenment. But the chances 
for the treaty are souring now because not enough work 
was done in the legislative boiler room to assure the early 
understanding and support of individual Senators. Im- 
agery has not been enough. 

There is no question that drama is a part of lead- 
ership. Perceptions, sometimes for the moment, can mean 
as much as reality. But if they are not rooted in a deeper 
purpose, then the picture that ultimately emerges is one of 
an erratic and uncertain President. 
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| totals 640 acres) has gone the way of the 


arise while serving a President. Finally, 
Ehrlichman confessed: “I wasn’t wise and 
I'm paying the price for that lack of wis- 
dom. If I had any advice for my kids, it 
would be never, ever to surrender your 
moral judgments to anybody. That's 
something that’s very personal that a man 
has to hang onto.” 

Mitchell and Haldeman may be out 
of prison as early as next June. Ehrlich- 
man, who voluntarily began to serve his 
time while his appeal was pending, must 


The Nation 

wait to see whether another judge. Ger- 
hard Gesell, will reduce his concurrent 
sentence for his role in the plumbers’ op- 
erations. If that happens, as expected, he 
could be free by the end of January 

As for Sirica, 73, he too will soon be 
free. Last week the White House an- 
nounced that the judge. who has recov- 
ered from a heart attack he suffered last 
year, will retire from active service at the 
end of the month, handling occasional 
cases asa US. senior district judge s 


The Homestead Act Hits Home 





An old law threatens farmer sin the West 


he Homestead Act of 1862 sent young | 

men rushing westward by the thou- 
sands to stake their claim to 160 acres of 
public land, free of charge. More than a 


| century later, the range has become the 


home of agribusiness conglomerates and 
huge farms of thousands of acres; the lone 
homesteader who tilled his quarter sec- 
tion (one-fourth of a square mile, which 


| American buffalo 


Now a court decision is forcing Sec- 


| retary of the Interior Cecil Andrus to try 
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to bring back the old homesteader. In Au- | 


| dized water 


for People Inc., a group of small Cali- 
fornia farmers who charged that the Gov- 
ernment had never really enforced the 
Federal Reclamation Act of 1902. That 
law's original goal: to give a boost to the 
small family farmer by granting 160-acre 
parcels of the West's vast quantity of pub- 
lic arid land, and making it fit for ag- 
riculture by bringing in federally subsi- 
According to the suit, larger 
landowners (including such agribusiness 
giants as Southern Pacific Co., Standard 
Oil and Tenneco Inc.) gradually cut them- 
selves in for Government water, ignoring 
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Angry farmers using tractors to demonstrate in San Diego against redistribution of of their land 





A proposal to carve the big food basket into small slices 


gust. Andrus announced that | million | 
acres of federally irrigated farm land in 
18 Western states would be redistributed 
in a national lottery on the homestead 
principle of 160 acres for a farmer and 
each member of his family. The Andrus 
proposal caused outrage throughout the 
West. Particularly shaken up were the 
owners of the enormous “factories of the 
fields” in areas like California’s Imperial 
Valley, one of the largest food baskets in 
the US. 

The lottery proposal grew out of a fed- 
eral suit filed in 1975 by National Land 


the requirement that they sell any land 
in excess of 160 acres in exchange 

In April 1976, the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit in San Fran- 
cisco ruled in favor of the small farmer, 
ordering the Government to enforce the 
1902 act. Andrus proposes to do that by 
forcing large landowners to sell off all 
acreage exceeding the 160-acre limit to 
small farmers. Last week he announced 
that a series of ten public hearings on the 
new regulations would be held in seven 


| Western states and Washington, D.C., be- 


ginning next month. “We expect plenty 


























of testimony, plenty, about how the West 
was won,” he said wryly 

Andrus may get even more than he 
expects. Two weeks ago. hundreds of Cal- 
ifornia farmers ringed the San Diego con- 
vention center, where the state Repub- | 
lican Party was holding its annual 
meeting, waving placards that read FAIR- 
NESS FOR FARMERS and SAVE THE IMPE- 
RIAL VALLEY. As more than 50 huge trac- 
tors churned around the building, farmers 
warned that the show was only a dress re- 
hearsal for an even larger demonstration 
scheduled for Oct. 22 in Los Angeles 
—where President Carter will address a 
Democratic Party fund-raising dinner 

The Western farmers’ main com- 
plaint: the 1902 act is archaic because 
modern mechanized farming techniques 
have made it impossible for anyone to 
earn a living on a 160-acre tract. More- 
over, Imperial Valley landowners point 
out, of the 450,000 Imperial acres under 
the plow, only 20,000 belong to corporate 
farms; the rest of the land is farmed by 








families 
One of those farms belongs to Assis- 
tant Secretary of Agriculture Robert 


Meyer, whose family owns or leases 2,100 
Imperial Valley acres. Like his neighbors, 
Meyer believed the valley was exempt 
from the 1902 law because local farmers 
had built their own 50-mile Alamo Ca- 
nal to irrigate their fields in 1901, a year 
before the Government offered to help 
out. When a federal court disagreed last 
August—afler an eleven-year legal battle 

Meyer launched a personal lobbying 
campaign. Contending that he was act- 
ing as a private citizen, he urged mem- 
bers of Congress and White House aides 
to exempt the Imperial Valley from the 
big sell-off. Last week President Carter or- 
dered Agriculture Secretary Bob Bergland 
to rein in his deputy fast 


rs) 


eanut Farmer Carter, however, is 


troubled by the proposed breakup of 


some 5,000 farms in the Western states 


He owns 2,000 acres of Georgia soil (the 
land is not affected by the 1902 law. since 
it is not irrigated by federal projects). Said 
Carter; “Seventy-five years ago, 320 acres 
for a husband and wife for irrigated land 
was all they could handle. Now, with mas- 
sive development and large machinery, a 
larger acreage is necessary for an econom- 
ically viable farm operation. So the law 
needs to be changed. But,” Carter added, 
for the present “we don't have any al- 
ternative but to enforce the law.” 

That, of course. leaves amiable Cecil 
Andrus in the unenviable position of the 
Government's main enforcer—caught be- 
tween the letter of the law and the anger 
of Western farmers. As a former Gover- 
nor of Idaho, where a middling potato 
farm can cover 580 acres, Andrus would 
like to see the law changed. “We may 
ask Congress to amend the language of | 
the 1902 act.” Andrus told TIME last 
week, “but basically the true family farm- 
er has nothing to worry about.” 8 
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River of lava from Kilauea’s latest eruption advances on partially evacuated Hawaiian village of Kalapana 


Angry Goddess 
On a Rampage 


Eruption in Hawaii 


Lava spews from crater (above), then flows down volcano's slope (below) 








WHAT’S REALLY 
GETTING HIGH HERE 
IS THE COST 
OF HEALTH CARE. 


Nobody in the 
world overindulges like 
we Americans do. 

We drink too much. 
We eat too much. We 
smoke too much. We 
work too hard. And we 
hardly ever relax or 
exercise enough. 

We may be living 
the good life. But it’s 
not a healthy one. 

Of course, everyone 
knows this. Yet we do it 
anyway. 

We figure America’s 
doctors, hospitals and 
medical technology are 
the world’s best. If we 
get sick, we'll be fixed 
up in no time. 

What we don’t 
figure is how much our 
behavior is costing all of 
us in health care. 

Naturally, it’s not 
just the individual’s 
fault. There’s more 
involved in the high cost 
of health care than 
people not taking care of 
themselves. 

Inflation is a big 
factor. And so is the fact 


that health care is just 
plain better. 

But all of us— 
doctors, hospitals, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans, and individuals — 
have to work together to 
hold down the increasing 
cost of health care. 

Many Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield Plans, 
working with doctors 
and hospitals across the 
country, have introduced 
a number of programs 
designed to slow down 
rising health care costs. 

Programs like 
outpatient lab tests; 
quicker discharge from 
the hospital; surgery on 
an “in by nine, out by 
five” basis. And more. 
As well as programs to 
promote health educa- 
tion and physical fitness. 

With more than 90 
million subscribers, not- 
for-profit Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield Plans 
have good reason to 
want to hold costs down. 

But the simple fact 
is that if we’re going to 
be successful, everybody 


must help. Including you. 





If we take better 
care of ourselves, we’re 
going to need less health 
care. And this will slow 
down the rise in health 
care costs. 

Taking care of 
yourself is the best kind 
of health care. An ounce 
of prevention is still 
worth a pound of cure. 

And a lot less costly. 

We're not asking 
you to become a Puritan, 
to stop enjoying life. 

Just to take better 
care of yourself. 

Please don’t overeat, 
don’t oversmoke, don’t 
overwork. 

And if you’re going 
to drink to someone’s 
health, don’t overdo it. 

For a free booklet, 
“Food and Fitness,” or for 
information on how your 
company can view a 
special film, “You Can't 
Buy Health; write Box 
8008, Chicago, IL 60680. 


Blue Cross. 


Blue Shield. 


@ Regrreres Se Mores of tne B 


ALL OF US HELPING EACH OF US. 


MIDDLE EAST/COVER STORY 





The World 


Geneva: Push Comes to Shove 


Zigs, zags and surprises in the Administration's peace drive 


“A Geneva settlement is like a tall 
mountain, full of crevices and sharp rocks 
Therefore, you dont go to it in a straight 
line. You go through zigs and zags. You 
even go down a little bit, then you keep mov- 
ing AS long as you know where you re 
going, that’s what's important. And we 
know where were going. We know we ve 


got to make zigs and zags 


hus does President Carter's Na- 
tional Security Adviser, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, describe the Admin- 
istration’s view of the twisting 
path toward peace in the Middle East 
Last week, as the Carter Administration 
launched a major drive to make good 
on one of its most cherished foreign pol- 
icy goals—a resumption of the Middle 
East peace conference in Geneva by 
year’s end—the President produced some 
mighty big zigs and zags. In the process 
deliberately or not—he also caused the 
quickest, deepest chill in years between 
a US. Administration and the Israelis 
and American Jewry. By week’s end the 
frost had melted—a little. More impor 
tant, Israel, the US., the Arab states 
and the Soviet Union were close to agree- 
ment in principle on a formula that might 
with a little bit of luck, allow the Ge- 
neva conference to meet this year after 
all. As Egyptian Foreign Minister Is 
mail Fahmy put it, “Things are mov 
ing.” Or, in Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance’s somewhat more cautious formu- 
lation, they were “inching along 
The Administration launched its re- 
newed peace drive when Vance and So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
issued a 700-word joint declaration that 
brought Moscow back into the Middle 
East peace picture. The unique decla- 
ration called for a comprehensive Mid- 
dle East settlement, to include Israel's 
withdrawal from occupied territory, ter- 
mination of a state of war, and the “res 
olution of the Palestinian question.” The 
U.S. thus agreed formally that the Pal 
estinians had “legitimate rights” in any 
settlement 
The U.S.-Soviet declaration infuriated 
Israel and its U.S. supporters as much 
as it encouraged the Arabs. But three 
days afler thal important zig came the 
zag. Vance sat down with Israel's For- 
eign Minister, Moshe Dayan, for a tough 
seven-hour negotiating marathon. That 
meeting resulted in a US.-Israeli state- 
ment on Geneva that seemed to back 
away from the freshly minted U.S- 
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President Carter addressing session of the U.N. General Assembly 


As the adviser said, what is really important is to know where you re going 


i) 
w 








Soviet declaration in many ways. | 
Meanwhile, during his appearance 
before the United Nations General As- 
sembly on Tuesday, Carter attempted to 
set a course for the Geneva mountain 
somewhere between the declaration with | 
the Soviets and his deal with Dayan. 
During his 35-minute address, Carter 
touched on many of the code words and 
phrases most cherished by both sides in 
the Middle East debate (see box). He sup- 
ported legitimate Palestinian “rights” 
—which Carter, in a slip of the tongue 
that drew a chuckle from even the som- 
ber Dayan, first called “Panamanian” 
rights. (One Latin American delegate ob- 
served, “He's hung up on the canal, and 


rightly so.”’) 
| East conference should be “true 
peace”—an Israeli-favored code 
phrase for full diplomatic, economic and 
cultural relations between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors. Carter also stroked the 
Jerusalem government by promising that 
the U.S. would never attempt to impose 
a Middle East settlement. And he struck 
from his prepared text a sharp passage 
criticizing Israel for continuing to es- 
tablish settlements on the occupied West 
Bank. Explained a U'S. diplomat: “We've 
had enough salt on the wounds already.” 
That was indisputable. The enn 


he President emphasized the US. 
view that the goal of a Middle 








The World 
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had reacted to the U.S.-Soviet declaration 
as if they had been hit with the dip- 
lomatic equivalent of the surprise Arab 
attack that began the 1973 October War. 
Israeli Premier Menachem Begin had 
been shown a copy of the finished dec- 
laration 36 hours before it was released 
in New York. Scarcely three hours lat- 
er, Begin was hospitalized—for the sec- 
ond time since his Likud coalition was 








_ Those Catchy Code Words 


Fr‘ entries in the bulging lexicon of 
international diplomacy are so 
freighted with emotion and precise, al- 
most lapidary meaning as the code 
words and phrases dealing with the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. As Jimmy Carter 
has learned, a slip in the use of the Mid- 
dle East’s special shorthand can cause 
rumblings round the world. Some key 
terms: 


Resolution 242 Adopted by the U.N. 
Security Council in 1967, it acknowledg- 
es “the sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and political independence of every state 
in the area and their right to live in 
peace.” Israelis say this amounts to Arab 
recognition of Israel’s right to exist. 


Defensible Borders Jerusalem's term 
for boundaries that would permanently 
grant to Israel a major share of the ter- 
ritory it has occupied since 1967. 


Secure and R Borders A 
phrase used in Resolution 242 that is in- 
terpreted by Arabs to mean that Israel 
must withdraw from the occupied ter- 
ritories except for minor adjustments 
along the borders. 


Palestinian Homeland A_ geographic 
and political (if not necessarily fully sov- 
ereign) state for the Palestinians. 


Refugee Problem Phrase in Resolu- 
tion 242 interpreted by Israel to mean 
that the Palestinian problem should be 
solved by resettling the refugees rather 
than by creating a political state. 


Palestinian Legitimate Rights Ii im- 
plicitly recognizes that solution of the 
Palestinian issue requires political mea- 
sures in addition to the humanitarian 
task of finding homes for refugees. 


True Peace Jerusalem’s phrase for full 
diplomatic, commercial and cultural re- 
lations with the Arab states. 


End of Belligerency Used to empha- 
size that ceasing the state of war is not 
the same as “true peace.” The Arabs in- 
sist that ending belligerency is the most 
they can exchange for an Israeli with- 
drawal to “secure and recognized bor- 
ders” and that full normalization of re- 
lations will take time. The Israelis fear 
it may be a tactic by which they merely 
pause in their drive to destroy Israel. 














elected in May. His doctor blamed his 


new heart problems on the shock of the | 


declaration, which had been handed to 
him by U.S. Ambassador Samuel Lewis 

The White House was clearly un- 
prepared for the volume and intensity of 
the subsequent uproar. The Israelis im- 
mediately charged that they had been 
sold out and that the two superpowers 
were trying to dictate the terms of a Mid- 
dle East settlement for the sake of détente 
“It has got the smell of an imposed so- 
lution,” former Premier Yitzhak Rabin 
told TIME Correspondent David Halevy 


bout the only bright spot that the 
Israelis could find in connection 
with the U.S.-Soviet declaration 








was that, as Finance Minister 


Simcha Ehrlich observed, “U.S. Jewry is 
behind us.” Indeed they were. Shocked 
by a sense of betrayal on the part of the 
Administration, American Jews raised 
the most vigorous cry of protest a Pres- 
ident has heard over Israel in recent 
years, In four days, 7 268 telegrams and 
827 telephone calls barraged the White 


House. Said one lobbyist for Jewish or- | 
ganizations in Washington: “If there were 


any doubters that this is a pro-Arab Ad- 
ministration, this has knocked them off 
the fence.” 

The large and powerful pro-Israel 
bloc in Congress was equally vociferous 
Washington’s Henry (Scoop) Jackson, 
long one of the Senate’s most anti-So- 
viet, pro-Israel members, accused Carter 





of “a step in the wrong direction.” Be- | 


fore Carter’s meeting with Dayan lifted 
the fears of a US. sellout of Israel, Jack- 
son and Senators Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan and Clifford Case planned to call 
a press conference to denounce Carter 
for recruiting the Russians in an attempt 
to impose a Middle East settlement 

Some politicians spotted votes in the 
furor—most egregiously, New York Dem- 
ocratic Congressman Edward Koch, who 
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will almost certainly be the next mayor 
of the city with the world’s biggest Jew- 
ish population (1,228,000). As Carter ar- 
rived at Manhattan’s Wall Street He- 
liport on his way to the U.N., Koch 
thrust at the President a letter—already 
released to newsmen—expressing his 
“outrage” over the Administration’s ac- 
tions. Visibly annoyed, Carter handed 
Koch's letter to Press Secretary Jody Pow- 
ell—who had tried to block the exchange 
from cameramen by standing in the way 
—and moved off to shake other hands 
Carter and Koch made up later in the 
week at the White House after the Con- 
gressman apologized 


t was in this atmosphere of conster- 

nation and anger that the President 

approached his meeting with Dayan 

Carter's scheduled hour and a quar- 
ter with the Israeli proved so productive 
that the two agreed to resume their dis- 
cussions after Carter had taken time out 
to act as host at a banquet for foreign min- 
isters and other representatives of 35 na- 
tions. Following the dinner, Carter and 
Dayan talked for another two hours, sit- 
ting together in the President's 36th-floor 
suite in the United Nations Plaza Hotel. 
sipping coffee beneath an Indian cloth 
painting of two lovers. The discussions 
settled on the procedural and organi- 
| zational issues of getting to Geneva, and 
gradually areas of agreement were found. 

Carter slipped away from the dis- 
cussions at midnight, leaving a weary 
Cy Vance—who had been holding up to 
17 diplomatic discussions a day—to work 
out details of a compromise. When they 
emerged at 2:15 a.m., Vance and Dayan 
had agreed on a two-page “working pa- 
per” that included what one US. dip- 








lomat described as “new variations of | 


formulations.” 

The most important provision of the 
working paper was Israel's acceptance 
of a unified Arab delegation at Gene- 
va,” in which Palestinians would be rep- 
resented. The Palestinians not only would 
be present at the opening “plenary ses- 
sion” of Geneva but could—at an un- 
defined “low level’—take part in sub- 
sequent multilateral negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab states on specific is- 
sues. Dayan at an early-morning press 
conference insisted that Israel would nev- 
er negotiate for a Palestinian homeland 
or permit the presence of the hated Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization at Geneva 
Nonetheless, the language of the work- 
ing paper offered a loophole: P.L.O. sym- 
pathizers or supporters might be includ- 
ed as members of the Arab delegation 

Dayan sent the U.S. working paper 
off to Jerusalem with the advice that 
“under the circumstances, it is the best 
we could hope for.” He then flew off 
with Rabbi Alexander Schindler. chair- 
man of the Conference of Presidents of 
Major American Jewish Organizations, 


| *Which diplomats quickly shortened to its initials, 
U.A.D. One American participant at the talks sug- 

| gested that this new code word “sounds like a birth 

| control device. I hope it works.” 

Cae = — 
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to sell a few bonds for Israel—and also | tinian state on the West Bank. Simul- 
| to urge Jewish leaders in Chicago, At- | taneously, the Administration has been 
| lanta and Los Angeles to lobby against | trying to push the P.L.O. toward rec- 
the apparent new shift in U.S. policy ognition of Israel. 





The Arabs, of course, were dismayed 
by the agreement. Carter and Vance im- 
| mediately began testing the working | 
| paper on Arab diplomats, including | 
Egypt's Ismail Fahmy and Syrian For- Middle East peace conference at 
eign Minister Abdel Halim Khaddam. | Geneva, called to order for only two 
The US. strategy was to discuss the work- | days in December 1973 and then re- 


here is universal agreement that 
the best forum for any negotiations 
would be the U.N.-sponsored 


ing-paper provisions along with other | cessed because Israel was about to hold 
American proposals that the Israelis had | general elections. The conference, co- 
not agreed to, in hopes that Arab re- | chaired by the US. and the Soviet Union, 
action might lead to further refinements | has never reconvened; during the recess, 
of a formula for Geneva. Apparently the | Henry Kissinger eased the Russians out 
approach worked. As one leading Arab | of the picture temporarily. to conduct 
diplomat told TIME. “There have been | his own series of step-by-step negotiations 
more pluses than minuses for us in these | involving Israel, Syria and Egypt 
sessions.” Shuttle diplomacy, however, proved 
The goal of the Administration in | to have its limitations. By the time Cy- 


| last week's series of negotiations was to | rus Vance succeeded Kissinger as Sec- | 
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| Koch, at heliport with New York's Mayor Abe Beame, handing “outrage” letter to Carter 
Some critics thought they saw a danger to Israel, others saw votes 





move speedily and toughly. if necessary, | retary of State, all sides seemed ready 
to end a stalemate. Carter's view of the | for a comprehensive settlement. The Ar- 
Middle East after nine months in office | abs realized that a return to Geneva of- 
is that the area is in an explosive, “un- | fered the alternative to a war to recover 
safe situation” of no war, no peace that | occupied territories. The Israelis per- 
endangers the domestic political situation | ceived it as the only way to obtain true 
of Arab moderates like Egypt's President | peace. But what of the status of the Pal- 
Anwar Sadat and heightens the possibility | estinians? Two years ago, the Brookings 
of another oil embargo. Settlement is im- | Institution, in a study report on the Mid- 
perative now. as Carter told the U.N. | dle East now famous as “the purple pam- 
last week, because “ofall the regional con- | phlet,” had called for an independent 
flicts in the world, none holds more men- | Palestinian state or entity as a possible 
ace.” In the US. view, three problems | solution. Among the authors of the pur- 
have to be settled somehow—territory, | ple pamphlet: Zbig Brzezinski, then a pro- 
peaceful relations and the Palestinians | fessor of political science at Columbia 
—and the Administration blames Israeli | University. and fellow Academic (Uni- 
intransigence for much of the frustration versity of Pennsylvania) William Quandt, 
Since January. as a result, the White | now Brzezinski’s Middle East deskman 
House strategy—as Israeli supporters in | at the National Security Council 

the US. are angrily aware—has been a The Carter Administration's early op- 
deliberate, escalating diplomatic offensive | timism about reconvening Geneva was 
to nudge Israel toward negotiations that | dashed by Menachem Begin’s surprise 
could lead to both peace and a Pales- | election as Premier of Israel in May. In 


| 
| 
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_ The World 








a visit to the White House in July, Be- 
gin declared that he would go to Ge- 
neva at any time—but he refused to work 
out procedures before he got there or to 
meet with the P.L.O. The Administration 
had initially envisioned a conference at 
which the procedures and agenda had 
been arranged ahead of time, on the the- 
ory that a conference that collapsed be- 
cause of poor orchestration was even 
worse than no conference at all. Such a 
prepared conference became known in 
the White House by a Brzezinski-coined 
| phrase: Geneva Up. But the bitter dif- 
ferences between the Israeli and Arab 
positions forced Washington to settle for 
Geneva Down—a conference «at which 
even the agenda would have to be ne- 
gotiated. As Assistant Secretary of State 


erton puts it, “Diplomacy is the art 
of the possible, and we have to keep 
readjusting our concept of what is 
possible.” 


ne thing that was no longer pos- 

sible—as Arab leaders made un- 

mistakably clear to Carter and 

Vance—was a conference without 
a Palestinian presence. The Arabs were 
as adamant in insisting that the P.L.O. 
must be at Geneva as the Israelis were 
in saying that they had no right to be 
there. It was partly to force a resolution 
of this conflict that the Administration 
decided to bring the Soviets back into 
the picture. 

The genesis of last week’s Soviet- 
American declaration was a trip to the 
Middle East by Cyrus Vance in August. 
The Secretary of State returned home 
with a sharper vision of the issues that 
needed to be settled. Through Soviet Am- 
bassador Anatoli Dobrynin, the Admin- 
istration signaled Moscow to work up 









immediately 
recognizes | 
state 


CooL | | 








for Near Eastern Affairs Alfred L. Ath- 








the draft of a joint declaration on where 
the two superpowers stood on the issues. 
Gromyko’s initiak proposals were heavily 
one-sided—strongly endorsing the P.L.O., 


| the need for a Palestine national home- 


land, and General Assembly resolution 
3236, which roundly supports Palestinian 
rights at Israel's expense. The Soviets 
were so eager to be included in the pre- 
Geneva diplomatic maneuvering, how- 
ever, that a compromise was worked out. 

The Administration concedes that it 
could have handled the public relations 
aspects of its deal with the Soviets more 
defuly, but staunchly rejects some more 
serious doubts about its motives in bring- 
ing Moscow into its Middle East effort. 
The charge that the Administration may 
find most difficult to dispel is that there 
is some link between the joint decla- 
ration and the problems that Washington 
has been having in its negotiations with 
Moscow on a new agreement on stra- 
tegic arms limitation. The accusation, as 
New York Congressman Benjamin Ro- 
senthal has bluntly put it, is that “Israel 
has become a pawn of SALT.” Secretary 
Vance’s reply is equally direct: “Not true.” 

Insists one Carter national security 
aide: “It's absurd to think that the Rus- 
sians are going to give up ICBMs in ex- 
change for three words—'legitimate Pal- 


| estine rights—on a piece of paper. 






Linking the two just shows Israel’s para- 
noia.” Defending the declaration, the Ad- 
ministration points to the significant So- 
viet concessions embodied in it: acknowl- 
edgment by Moscow for the first time of 
the Israeli demand for “true peace,” omis- 
sion of any specific reference to the P.L.O., 
acceptance of an Israeli veto over the na- 
ture of any international guarantees of 
the ultimate borders. In its effort to knock 
down charges of a SALT sellout, the Ad- 
ministration got some help from the Syr- 














ians: they were as critical of the dec- 
laration as the Israelis—only their 
complaint was that their Soviet patrons 
had been too generous to Israel. 

Another criticism that the Admin- 
istration had to counter concerned its tim- 
ing. The sudden speedup in the drive to 
reach Geneva by year’s end raised sus- 
picions that Washington’s zeal might have 
had less to do with urgent realities in 
the Middle East than with the Admin- 
istration’s own hankering for some im- 
portant post-Lance affair foreign policy 
successes. Vance concedes that the year- 
end goal for Geneva is totally arbitrary. 
But he maintains that Middle East di- 
plomacy had been stalled for so long 
that some calendar goal, however arti- 
ficial, was necessary if the peacemaking 
momentum was ever to be resumed. Says 
Vance: “You have to try to set some 
sort of target that would make people re- 
alize that they can't keep putting off 


these problems.” 
Russians back into the Middle 
East diplomacy so soon; after all, 
the Nixon-Kissinger policy had been to 
curb sharply Soviet influence in the re- 
gion. But Kissinger himself has noted | 
that Moscow would have to be brought | 
back into the arena eventually. Says a | 
State Department official: “The Soviets | 
are not an ornament in the Middle East. 
We simply cannot reconvene Geneva 
without one of the co-chairmen.” If Ge- 
neva collapses or is never reconvened at 


here was some surprise at the Ad- 
ministration’s move to bring the 


| all, critics of the Administration will un- 





doubtedly argue that the Russians will | 
have won diplomatic re-entry into the 
Middle East, and for nothing | 
Was Carter guilty of unnecessary | 
roughness in dealing with Jerusalem? Ad- 


; 








| 
| 
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We went to Tiffany for our temporaries. 


It seemed only appropriate. 

We wanted to give special recogni- 
tion to our very special people: Manpower 
Stand-out Stand-ins. Office temporaries 
with outstanding skills and experience. 

More important, they’ve achieved 
consistent records of superior on-the-job 
performances as evaluated by our 
customers. Evaluations that cover job 
factors like adaptability, self-motivation, 
attitude, and quality and quantity of work. 





It called for a special award. And 
it is: a sterling silver necklace by Tiffany. 

It identifies the best in temporary 
help. The people to ask for when you 
need a stand-out stand-in. 

From secretaries and typists to 
bookkeepers and key punch operators, 
we'll provide an award winner. 

Or someone who’s on her way 
to becoming one. 


MANPOWER’ 
TEMPORARY SERVICES w 











| ministration spokesmen insist that the 


, solution. Instead. they say, the problem 














| retains its hold on Israeli de- 


| locaust than Menachem Begin. The Ho- 


| governments, of persecution and betrayal 


sharp Israeli reaction to the U.S.-Soviet 
statement did not mean the US. mis- 
calculated in its strategy to stimulate a 


lies in Israeli perceptions of diplomatic 
realities. Says one senior official: “They 
became hysterical. They read into that 
statement things thal were never there.” 
“It's the Holocaust mentality,” said a 
White House aide. “If we're not behind 
them 300°. they think we're against 
them.” 

Israelis might quibble with the per- 
centages, but they too blame the over- 
reaction on what has become known in 
that beleaguered nation as the Holocaust 
syndrome. after the Hitler pogrom in 
which 6 million Jews were murdered 
“Every Jew carries the Holocaust in his 
subconscious,” says Dr. Geoffrey Wig- | 
oder, director of Hebrew 
University’s Institute of 
Contemporary Jewry. 
“Every Israeli has at 
least a subconscious fear 
that what happened be- 
fore could happen again 
There is a general fear of 
the destruction of Israel. 
especially since the Yom 
Kippur war. This almost 
hysterical reaction of the 
past week is connected to 
the underlying feeling that 
any retreat on the part of 
America once again brings 
back the sense of isolation 
that Jews knew at the time 
of Hitler, the same feeling 
they had in the late “30s and 
‘40s when they were on their 
own.” 

Reports TIME Jerusalem 
Bureau Chief Donald Neff: 
“The Holocaust complex. 
while it may be unrealistic. 





cision makers. Probably no 
one in Israel is more haunted by the Ho- 


locaust symptoms of stubborn indepen- 
dence, of deep suspicion of foreign 


and, most profoundly, of the threat of ex- 
termination—all these are displayed al- 
most daily by the Begin government. One 
wonders if Jimmy Carter truly appre- 
ciates this irrational side of the conflict 
and how pervasive it is in the Israeli 
government.” 


ven Moshe Dayan, the hero of 

the Six-Day War. reflects the syn- 

drome. In Los Angeles last week, 

Dayan told a Jewish audience of 

400 what he had told President Carter: 

“] said that I, Moshe Dayan, as an in- 

dividual am not a coward. But as a Jew 

I am a very frightened man.” Dayan re- 
ceived a standing ovation. 

This attitude conflicts with U.S. Mid- 

dle East policy because Israel is still un- 
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certain about the commitment and ded- | Department Correspondent Christopher 


ication of Jimmy Carter's Administration. 
In truth, the Israelis have a right to be 
concerned. Even U.S. diplomats who have 
served both the Nixon-Ford administra- 
tions and Carter's see a notable differ- 
ence. Says one: “This Administration is 
much more coldly realistic. Carter doesn’t 
have an emotional hang-up on Israel and 
doesn't pursue it with the moral force of 
the previous Administration. Kissinger 
was emotionally attached to Israel, no 
matter how hard he tried to disguise it 


lutely practical sense.” Jerusalem regards 
Brzezinski and Quandt as pro-Arab be- 
cause they are on the record with the 
Brookings report. But it is Vance. who 
speaks discreetly and has written noth- 
ing on the Middle East. who has done 


——“goward Peace 
in the Middle East 


Zbigniew Brzezinski and the purple pamphlet 


A legitimate right to exercise leverage. 


most of the pushing for Carter's policy 

As an example of what they believe 
to be Brzezinski’s pro-Arabism. Israelis 
cite a Canadian television interview last 
week in which the President's adviser 
said flatly: “The U.S. is not just an in- 
terested bystander, not even a benevolent 
mediator. The US. has a direct interest 
in the outcome of the Middle East con- 
flict. And therefore the US. has a right 
lo exercise its own leverage, peaceful and 
constructive, to obtain a settlement.” 

Many Israelis and their supporters 
are certain that what Brzezinski means 
by leverage is the withholding of aid. 
The U.S. now provides nearly $2 billion 
annually in military assistance and eco- 
nomic aid to Israel. far more than it 
gives to any other country. Depriving Is- 
rael of such assistance would be a fatal 





| Carter is committed. but in an abso- | 
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Ogden last week. “We have indicated 
that we will not use pressure which would 
in any way jeopardize the security of Is- 
rael, either in our military or economic 
assistance.” And as former Premier Yi- 
tzhak Rabin pointed out, the aid pro- 
gram has become so large and compli- | 
cated that it has almost ceased to be a 
sword over the Israelis. The two nations. 
for instance. are presently discussing as- 
sistance for the 1979 fiscal year. Says 
Rabin: “Pressure that takes a year to be 
felt is nol pressure at all.” 


ore effective than pressure. to 
some observers, would be a U.S. 
guarantee assuring Israel's sur- 
vival. But that would present | 
complications. Basically, the Israelis trust | 
no one but themselves to guarantee their 
country’s safety. Asks Defense Minister 
Ezer Weizman: “Who will give us the | 
“*eeurvee guarantees that these 
guarantees will be used 
in the right moments 
and according to Isra- 
el’s needs?” Jerusalem | 
might accept some 
type of military security 
treaty similar to NATO. 
But this would almost 
certainly require the 
presence in Israel of | 
some American forces in 
a “trip wire” role to de- 
ter attack, as in Western 
Europe. For the U.S. that 
would be militarily fea- 
sible but politically risky. 
The Administration 
took considerable pains 
last week to counter charges 
that the Carter position on 
the Middle East had tilted 
as sharply toward the Ar- 
abs as Israelis and U.S. Jews 
have charged. White House 
Counsel Robert Lipshutz, 
who is Carter's liaison man 
with the U.S. Jewish community. insists 
that this impression “comes about be- 
cause the President is taking initiatives 


| out in the open. He's dealing with the 


blow. But as Vance told TIME State “I'd rather commit political suicide than 


questions that have always been vital 
but have been kept in the back room 
When we talk about total peace. bor- 
ders. security. the rights of the Pales- 
tinian people. we're talking about things 
that have been hush-hush in the past. 
To talk about them creates knowledge. 
but it also creates a great deal of anx- | 
iety. By putting these things on the table. 
we're making them a matter of public un- 
derstanding. but also of public debate. 
There is much more vociferous reaction 
than if they are dealt with just by dip- 
lomats who put out press releases in care- 
fully couched terms.” 

After his New York trip, Carter in- | 
vited some of his most vociferous con- 
gressional critics to the White House 
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FORD LTO LANDAU 


It could be just the car your family needs. 


Anyone who needs 
the roominess and 
comfort of a family- 


> 
When America needs 
a better idea, 
Ford puts ft on wheels 


size car should con- 
sider the 1978 Ford 
LTD. Here are three good reasons why: 


6-passenger comfort 


You've come to expect luxury from 
the 6-passenger Ford LTD. And the 
1978 Ford LTD is no exception. You'll 
find luxury details everywhere. 

Then try the LTD ride with its wide 
stance—and luxurious stretch-out space 
for six! There’s more hip-and-shoulder 
room than in Chevrolet Impala and 
Chevrolet Caprice Classic. 


Roomier trunk 


What's more, Ford LTD once again 
has a roomier trunk than a Chevrolet 
Impala or Caprice. It’s a spacious deep- 
well trunk that accommodates eight 
pieces of luggage (including four men’s 
2uiters) and two sets of golf clubs! 


Greater rated towing capacity 

For those who do heavy towing, 
here's good news: Ford LTD with the 
optional towing package has a rated 
towing capacity of 7,000 pounds—1,000 
pounds more than Chevrolet. 

So this year more than ever, con- 
sider a Ford LTD. You can put more into 
it, and get more out of it. 


More room here 
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hurt Israel,” he told a group of 27 Con- 


gressmen. Carter insisted that he would 
uphold U.S. commitments to Israel and 
that the Soviet-American declaration was 
tilted not toward the Arabs but simply 
toward Geneva. 

Moderate Arabs may have sensed this 
more clearly than the Israelis did. Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, among other states, 
have signaled the P.L.O. that informal 
discussions with the U.S.—and perhaps 
even Washington's backing for the or- 
ganization’s presence at Geneva—would 
become possible if the fedayeen were to 
reconcile themselves in some way to Is- 
rael's right to exist. 

The P.L.O. refuses to do this with- 
out concomitant recognition from Israel, 
but its leaders have suddenly seemed to 
be amenable to compromises. Farouk 
Kaddoumi, who acts as the organization’s 
foreign minister, complained predictably 
that “our rights are fundamental, not ne- 
gotiable.” But he also indicated, for the 
first time, some give on the question of 
Palestinian representation at Geneva in 
the U.A.D. 

“There are several formulas that 
could be adopted,” he told TIME Cor- 
respondent Wilton Wynn. “Perhaps there 
could be a delegation of Palestinians who 
are not P.L.O. officials but who are named 
by the P.L.O. and receive their instruc- 
tions from [us]. Also, we would be will- 
ing to form a provisional Palestinian gov- 
ernment-in-exile if it would help.” 


fler a meeting with Egypt’s Sadat 

in Cairo last week, P.L.O. Chair- 

man Yasser Arafat notified his 

staffs in Beirut to devise some 

ways to get to Geneva, even if that meant 

less direct representation than they felt 

entitled to. Otherwise, he warned, they 

might miss a one-shot chance and be 

forced into another 30-year struggle for 

their rights. One thing was certain, how- 

ever, despite the talk of compromise. “If 

any Palestinians try to go to Geneva with- 

out our approval,” a P.L.O. official in 

New York told TIME last week, “they 

will be assassinated. We absolutely will 
not tolerate that.” 

So far, all the furor over the Ad- 
ministration’s peace plans has concerned 
the question of how—and whether—to 
get to Geneva. The conference, if it ever 
convenes, could collapse in days or con- 
tinue for years. Brzezinski concedes: “A 
Geneva conference will not be easy, far 
from it. I anticipate a very difficult con- 
ference, a conference that will have its 
ups and downs, a conference that may 


| be occasionally on the brink of real con- 


flict, perhaps even suspension. Then it 
will go on.” 

The Administration's uncertainty 
about what a Geneva extravaganza might 
accomplish besides keeping the partic- 
ipants in a jawjaw posture is one source 
of concern about the Carter plan. There 
is no easy way to judge the Adminis- 
tration’s argument that the most prob- 





able alternative to Geneva is more blood- 
shed. Of course, talk of war is as much 
a part of the daily Middle East vocab- 
ulary as those diplomatic code words. Syr- 
ian President Hafez Assad’s contribution 
last week was particularly grim. “Nat- 
urally, I don’t want to negate the chanc- 
es of the peace altogether,” he said in 
Damascus. “But I still say if we [Arabs 
and Israelis] don’t go to war again, it 
will be a miracle.” 

Given the deep-seated hostility on 
all sides, the Administration has done 
surprisingly well so far at narrowing the 
initial differences between Israelis and 
Arabs so that they are seriously con- 
sidering sitting down together at Gene- 
va. The result of the Administration's 
decision to move from push to shove in 
the Middle East could easily have been 
different: a violent shouting match with 
the parties involved that would dash the 


T 





Administration with a highly visible 
foreign policy failure that it can ill 
afford. 

Surely, the Administration was for- 
tunate that the Israeli view of its aims 
turned from Holocaust hostility to ac- 
ceptance (if grudging) as rapidly as it 
did. Reports Correspondent Ogden: “The 
Administration says it was all planned 
that way, but that is not precisely true. 
They knew there would be anger in Is- 
rael at first, and they hoped it would 
help push things forward, but they were 
not certain how well it would work. There 
was design, and some skill, involved in 
this strategy. But there was also luck 
that it fell in place as well as it seems to 
have.” The Carter Administration’s push 
for Geneva will surely require much more 
shoving, not to mention zigging and zag- 
ging, in the weeks ahead if it is to suc- 
ceed. Some more luck would not hurt 
either. 5 
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Governing from Intensive Care 


“He: will never step down volun- 
tarily. He will stay as long as 
his body will hold. He will run the 
country from the hospital and he be- 
lieves that he can get away with it.” 

So said one of Menachem Begin’s 
Cabinet members last week, after Be- 
gin checked into the hospital com- 
plaining of exhaustion on Sept. 30 
The hospital became. in effect, Isra- 
el’s seat of government. Begin’s three 
top assistants. along with his secre- 
tary, Yona Klimovizky, all moved 
into makeshift offices set up in the 
hospital’s intensive care unit. Three 
direct phone lines were installed, in- 
cluding one secure line for long dis- 
tance calls. 

Begin had never had a serious ill- 
ness until last March, when he suf- 
fered a heart attack during the elec- 
tion campaign. He spent four weeks 
in the hospital then, and got out only 
24 days before the election. Within a 
week after his election, he had to be 
hospitalized for inflammation of the 


to himself. 


later.” 
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Israeli Prime Minister Begin 
The U.S. gave him a shock 





heart membrane. Begin’s physician, Dr. Shlomo Laniado, says his patient is 
again suffering from aftereffects of the March heart attack. His latest hospi- 
talization followed an extremely active week in which Begin’s schedule in- 
cluded a daylong tour of Yamit, one of Israel's new towns in northern Sinai. 
and a tension-filled meeting with U.S. Ambassador Samuel Lewis, in which 
Begin was informed in advance of the joint U.S.-Soviet statement. In a TV in- 
terview early last week, Laniado flatly blamed Begin’s current illness on the 
talks with Ambassador Lewis. “This conversation,” said the doctor, “almost 
shocked him and tired him so much that all the symptoms of a heart attack ap- 
peared again.” Begin’s aides promptly ordered the doctor to keep his opinions 


Begin is expected to be able to leave the hospital early this week. Even if he 
does so on schedule, says Dr. Morris Eigan, head of the Heart Institute at Bei- 
linson Hospital near Tel Aviv, he would need “total rest and no physical activ- 
ity. Intensive physical activities can cause major problems that cannot be cured 
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On the Hustings with Moshe Dayan 


t had all the trappings of an American political campaign 


we must accept the Arab terms—we must give up the Go- 





trip: advance men running around with clipboards; over- 
ly efficient volunteers bossing one another and everyone else 
around; dour Secret Service agents in double-knit suits mum- 
bling to one another through microphones hidden up their 
sleeves. At the center of the hubbub, surrounded by a pha- 
lanx of plainclothesmen, was “the Man”—bald, stocky and 
distinguished by the world’s most famous eye patch 
In reality, it was not a political tour at all, in the usual 
sense, but the first leg of the Moshe Dayan road show to Chi- 
cago, Atlanta and Los Angeles. Ostensibly, Israel’s Foreign 
Minister was raising money for the United Jewish Appeal: 
in fact, he was mobilizing support for Israel in its latest 


F\SHMAN—CONTACT 





| spat with the US. 
Dayan jetted into 
Chicago’s O'Hare Air- 
port aboard a chartered 
jet (a United Airlines 
727) and was whisked off 
| in a black Continental 
limousine to the nearby 
Hyatt Regency-O’Hare 
There he addressed a 
hastily assembled lun- 
cheon attended by about 
300 U.J.A. leaders, some 
from as far away as Ohio 
and Nebraska 
On Dayan’s orders, 
the luncheon was closed 
to the press. Some re- 
porters tried to listen 
through cracks in the door, but they 
were quickly ushered away. TIME’s 
Chicago bureau chief Benjamin 
Cate managed to slip into the Blue 
Max Room's projection booth, from 
which he heard most of Dayan’s 20- 
minute pep rally before being spot- 
ted by an Israeli security man and 
shooed away. Cate reported that the 
Dayan behind closed doors was 
much more the hard-nosed warrior 
| than the cautious diplomat. His 
message was clear and tough, and 
he had some barbs for both Pres- 
ident Carter and Secretary of State 
Vance. “We are being told by Car- 
ter and Vance that if we want peace. 


A 









Dayan on the road: with aides at Chicago meeting (top); resting 
on flight to Atlanta; speaking at fund raiser in Los Angeles 


lan Heights, the Sinai and the West Bank. Maybe there will 
be peace if we do all that—but there will be no Israel. We 
are nol going to accept this.” 

Then he took up the subject of the Palestinians, whom 
he usually referred to as “refugees.” and wondered aloud 
why the Arabs, with all their money, “can’t take care of 
their own.” He said the idea of a Palestinian state on the 
West Bank was nothing less than “sowing the seeds for fu- 
ture destruction. We will not accept the P.L.O. We will not 
talk to them. We will not negotiate with them. We will not ac- 
cept the American position that we talk to them. And we 
will go to Geneva only with the understanding that the U.S.- 
Soviet joint statement is not binding.” 

The straight-from-the-shoulder talk was clearly aimed 
not only at U.J.A. leaders but at President Carter, whom 
Dayan portrayed throughout the trip as well-intentioned but 
naive. “I believe he is an honest man, but he may not see 
the eventual consequences of his plans.” 

After a five-minute press conference (to mollify report- 
ers excluded from the luncheon), Dayan was off to Atlanta 
and Los Angeles to repeat his performance. In Atlanta, he 
emphasized that, lest he be accused of meddling in U‘S. in- 
ternal affairs, he was not going to tell American Jews what 
they should do. But his traveling companion, Rabbi Al- 
exander Schindler, chairman of the Conference of Presi- 
dents of Major American Jewish Organizations, showed no 
such reluctance. Urging American Jews to “get vocal,” he 
told members of the audience that they had been “very 
much in Carter's corner during the election” 
and asked them to make it clear to the Pres- 
ident how they felt now 

The spectacle of a high-ranking foreign 
official on the hustings in the U.S. is not en- 
urely without precedent. During President 
George Washington's Administration, for in- 
stance, the French Revolutionary Minister 
to the U.S., Edmond Charles Genét, tried 
to promote military operations against Span- 
ish holdings on the Gulf of Mexico; he was _ 
recalled for his trouble at the President's 
request. More recently, Britain's Ambas- 
sador to Washington, Lord Halifax, made 
several trips around the U.S. to win sup- 
port for his embattled country during World 
War II 

There are a few other modern parallels. 
and many of them have involved Israelis.” 
Such notables as former 
Premier Golda Meir and 
former Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban have worked 
the US. lecture circuit 
for years—but rarely in 
so overt an effort to in- 
fluence US. foreign pol- 
icy. Yet to the conduc- 
tors of the Moshe Dayan 
road show, it seemed a 
perfectly legitimate po- 
litical—and_ diplomatic 

exercise, a sort of by- 
product of the special 
relationship that still ex- 
ists between Israel and 
the US 
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EAST-WEST 


“Détente with a Human Face” 





In Belgrade, human rights are played forte, not fortissimo 


Of pgeereree of 35 nations gathered 
in Finland more than two years ago 
to sign a document that unexpectedly ig- 
nited human hopes across the Continent 
But human rights activism in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe sparked by 
the Helsinki accord threatened to undo 
| years of work toward East-West détente 
Thus when a svelte Swedish woman del- 
egate, two priests from the Vatican, a mus- 
tachioed Spaniard and some 400 other 
delegates to the Belgrade meeting of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation 
congregated in the corridors of starkly 
modern Sava Conference Center last 
week, much more was involved than a 
club reunion of old friends. They were 
meeting to assess how the signatory na- 
tions have complied with the “Three Bas- 
kets” of the agreement—military security, 
economic cooperation and humanitarian 
exchanges. It will not be an easy task 
Even before the meeting began, there 
were fears that it would become a bitter 
political wrangle between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. over human rights 
But any fireworks will apparently 
come later. As the conference opened, po- 
licemen were cordoned around the Sava 
Center to prevent protesters from enter- 
ing. With such crucial matters as SAL1 
and the Geneva conference on the Mid- 
dle East hanging in the balance, both big 
powers and nearly all of the other 33 Hel- 
sinki signatories seemed determined to 
avoid dissension and provocation 
Former Supreme Court Justice Ar- 
thur Goldberg, the chief U.S. delegate, ar- 
rived in Belgrade with a big smile and a 
deft phrase, promising to promote 


“détente with a human face.” Next day 
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the Soviet Union's Yuli Vorontsov invit- 
ed Goldberg to lunch at a Belgrade res- 
taurant; the Russians picked up the tab 
By the luck of the draw. both delivered 
their opening remarks on the same day. 
Confident and assured, Vorontsov boasted 
that the new Soviet constitution that had 
just been adopted embodied all the basic 
principles of the Helsinki accord. He 
pointedly warned that “cooperation in hu- 
manitarian and other fields” is only pos- 
sible if all countries refrain from inter- 
fering in each other's internal affairs, That 
same afternoon, Goldberg delivered his 
speech, which had been much revised by 
Administration policy planners. The final 
approved version did not clatter over the 
embassy Teletype from Washington un- 
til 2:30 a.m. the day he was to read it. Star- 
tling delegates by greeting them tn Ser- 
bian and frequently ad-libbing (his 
address ran twelve minutes longer than 
the prescribed 30 minutes), Goldberg read 
off a list of human rights violations but 
named no names or countries. He noted 
that there had been “encouraging evi- 
dence of progress” since Helsinki, but 
concluded that “the progress displayed is 
nol progress enough 


T* USS. will insist on a thorough ex- 
amination of how the 1975 agreement 
worked, including a review of the Amer- 
ican performance. Specifically. Goldberg 
will try to persuade Soviet-bloc countries 
to make family reunions across East-West 
borders easier by eliminating exorbitant 
visa fees and reprisals against would-be 
emigrants—like dismissal from their jobs 
He will also propose multiple-entry visas 
for businessmen trading with Communist 


Relations, it seems, couldn't be better as the U.S.'s Arthur Goldberg (left) meets the U.S.S.R.’s Yuli Vorontsov at Belgrade'’s Sava Center 
With crucial matters hanging in the balance, nearly everyone was trying his best to avoid provocation 








countries and elimination of red tape that 
currently restricts journalists’ entry into 
the Eastern bloc 

Both in meetings with European 
Community nations and in NATO huddles 
Washington has carefully coordinated its 
approach on human rights with its Eu- 
ropean allies. In essence, the consensus 
has been to play it forte but not danger- 
ously fortissimo. Sweden, Switzerland and 
The Netherlands are solidly behind the 
issue, as is France. 

The human rights controversy ts part 
of Basket Three, which calls for freer cir- 
culation of people and ideas between East 
and West and more international free- 
doms. Basket One is devoted to “confi- 
dence building” by such means as ad- 
vance notice of military maneuvers 
Basket Two concerns science, technology 
and trade; the last is of special interest to 
countries like West Germany that want 
more commercial and technical exchange 
between East and West 

Delegates of smaller states will un- 
doubtedly insist that Belgrade ‘77 take up 
particular causes dear to their hearts 
Switzerland, for example, pressed the case 
for disarmament: Yugoslavia is expected 
to complain about the plight of a Slovene 
minority in Austria; Portugal raised the 
problem of its migrant “guest workers” 
in industrialized northern Europe. “In- 
deed, there are many more issues involved 
here than human rights, and many more 
countries present than the two superpow- 
ers.” the lone delegate from the tiny duchy 
of Luxembourg remarked proudly. “Here 
there are a lot more of us than of them.” 

No need to tell it to the Maltese. Their 
country is darkly threatening to play the 
mouse that roared. Already last week its 
delegates were waxing eloquent about the 
need to demilitarize the Mediterranean 
and turn it into a neutral basin—presum- 
ably after they have dispatched the Sixth 
Fleet back across the Atlantic a 
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Indira Gandhi waves to crowd following her arrest 


INDIA 





Empress in Distress 


Mrs. Gandhi foils the government—for the moment 


4é hen you strike at a king.” said 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “you 
must kill him.” Last week the government 
of Prime Minister Morarji Desai struck 
at the woman who once was idolized and 
later feared as the virtual empress of India 
—and it missed. Indira Gandhi's succes- 
sors in power, many of whom had lan- 
guished in prison during her 21-month 
state of emergency, had been closing a 
net of police investigations around her for 
weeks. When she was finally arrested and 
taken to court, Mrs. Gandhi slipped out 
of the net with case—proving once more 
that she is the tactical genius of Indian 
politics 
Following her humiliating defeat at 
the polls last March, Mrs. Gandhi an- 
nounced her retirement from public life 
But slowly. shrewdly, she began to ven- 
ture forth again—meditating with Vinoba 
Bhave. the venerable ascetic who claims 
to be Mahatma Gandhi's spiritual heir, 
and addressing rallies of her Congress 
Party faithful in South India. Kashmir 
and Uttar Pradesh. Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment was investigating the business 
activities of her son Sanjay, and several 
of her former colleagues were arrested on 
corruption charges. Accusing the govern- 
ment of launching “witch hunts” against 
her, Mrs. Gandhi last month declared that 
she expected to be arrested within a week 
Home Minister Charan Singh replied 
tartly that if she were arrested. it would 
be on solid criminal grounds 
In fact. full-scale investigations were 
already under way. Former Supreme 
Court Justice J.C. Shah was looking into 
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constitutional abuses and other misdeeds 
during the emergency. One former min- 
ister after another publicly blamed Mrs 
Gandhi or her family for tampering with 
the judiciary, political favoritism, punitive 
police raids and the like. Meanwhile, the 
police were probing charges that 104 
Jeeps had been provided illegally by var- 
ious Indian industrialists to help her party 
win re-election last March, and that she 
had pushed the award of a $17.4 million 
oil-drilling contract to a French company. 
even though the government had received 
a $4 million bid from an American firm 
that had already worked on the same pro)j- 
ect. The government decided to move 
against Mrs. Gandhi immediately—but in 
such sloppy fashion that the political dra- 
ma quickly turned to farce 


t 5 p.m. last Monday, senior police of- 

ficials appeared at Mrs. Gandhi's res- 
idence at 12 Willingdon Crescent in New 
Delhi. She kept them waiting an hour 
while her supporters gathered outside. “I 
won't budge unless I am handcuffed,” she 
told police. who offered to release her on 
bail if she would give a personal com- 
mitment to appear in court. Mrs. Gandhi 
would have none of that. Would she leave 
quietly by a side door to avoid the crowd? 
“I'm going out the front door of my 
house!” cried Jawaharlal Nehru’s impe- 
rious daughter, and so she did. But only 
after declaiming to newsmen that she was 
being arrested on “political grounds.” 

The police had hoped to take their dis- 
tinguished prisoner quietly to a govern- 
ment tourist house in the nearby state of 


Outside her New Delhi residence, jubilant supporters celebrate her release 


ux 


Haryana. Mrs. Gandhi. who has often de- 
scribed herself as an Indian Joan of Arc, 
blocked their plans with dismaying ease 
When the procession stopped at a rail- 
road crossing, her lawyer pointed out to 
the police that she could not be taken out- 
side the federal territory of Delhi without 
a special order. Mrs. Gandhi perched her- 


| self on a fence and vowed, “I'm sitting 


here until they show me the court order.” 
Eventually, the police gave up and took 
her to the officers’ quarters of a police 
camp in Delhi for the night 

Appearing in court next morning 
Mrs. Gandhi once more tormented her 
tormentors. Under Indian law, the court 
appearance is a mere formality. As po- 
lice were using tear gas to break up dem- 
onstrations outside the courtroom, Mrs 
Gandhi defiantly told the presiding mag- 
istrate that she would not ask for bail and 
preferred to remain in jail. Government 
lawyers hedged when the magistrate 
asked them, again and again: “What do 
you want? What exactly is your prayer?” 
The government was afraid to take the 
risk of jailing her, and after 80 minutes 
of courtroom waffling. the judge released 
her 

Less than 24 hours later, Mrs. Gan- 
dhi flew to Gujarat, Desai’s home state 
north of Bombay. and told a crowd of 
thousands that she would continue to 
“speak for the people” and “give them 
a lead.” But Indira’s triumph may yet 
prove a fleeting one. The magistrate’s 
ruling will almost certainly be overturned 
by the High Court, and there are said 
to be other cases pending. At week's 
end the Home Minister was confiding 
that he fully expected to arrest Mrs. Gan- 
dhi again. But next time he had better 
strike hard at the erstwhile empress, or 
else the myth of her invincibility will con- 
tinue lo grow s 
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SOUTH AFRICA 





“I Must Keep This Country Safe” 








A rare interview with Justice Minister James Kruger 


rime Minister John Vorster kicked off 
his National Party's campaign last 
week in what is being billed as the coun- 
try’s “crisis election.” Looking rather 
like a grumpy air-raid warden, Vorster 
warned a rally of party faithful in the east- 
ern Transvaal that only a National land- 
slide on Nov. 30 could hold back the 
“swart gevaar” (black menace). Vorster 
has every reason to expect an overwhelm- 
ing mandate from South Africa’s 4.3 mil- 
lion whites. (The country’s 18 million 
blacks, 2.5 million mixed-blood “col- 
oreds” and 850,000 Asians cannot vote.) 
The latest polls indicate that his Nation- 
| als will capture 64% of the vote, up from 
57% in the 1974 election 
But despite Vorster’s campaign thun- 
derbolts, there are signs that the Prime 
| Minister wants to moderate both the lead- 
ership and direction of his party. One hint 
| of a future change: the resignation last 
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Justice Minister James Kruger 


CONTACT 





ger strike. An inquest, expected to be held 
later this month, will inquire into the sus- 
picious circumstances of the death. Kru- 
ger further infuriated blacks by saying 
that Biko’s death had “left him cold.” 

A deceptively cherubic-looking man 
whose rosy face would seem more appro- 
priate to a Dutch baker than a gruff po- 
lice chief, Kruger last week extensively 
discussed details of the Biko case for the 
first time. Showing no outward emotion. 
the 59-year-old official patiently fielded 


| questions in his wood-paneled Pretoria of- 





fice during an interview with TIME Jo- 
hannesburg Bureau Chief William Mc- 
Whirter, Excerpts from their talk 


Q. what happened to Biko before he died? 


A. He was brought up by van [750 miles 
from the prison in Port Elizabeth to Pre- 
toria]. He got into the van himself and 
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Poster of Biko at his funeral 





A tough minister argues that the securi ty of the state is the highest law 


week of Michiel C. Botha as Minister of 
Bantu Administration. An unbending Af- 
rikaner, Botha was responsible for enforc- 
ing the education, housing and labor laws 
that cover the country’s blacks. He was a 
main target of black wrath during last 
year’s violent riots and in the current 
strike of teachers and students that has 
paralyzed the school system in Soweto 
There is also pressure on James Kru- 
ger to resign as South Africa’s powerful 
Minister of Justice, Police and Prisons 
Kruger triggered an international furor 
by his seemingly casual handling of the 
death of the 30-year-old black leader Ste- 
phen Biko in a Pretoria jail (TIME, Sept 
26). The minister first strongly implied 
that Biko, who was detained for question- 
ing under South Africa’s tough internal se- 
curity laws, had died as a result of a hun- 


was made comfortable. He was ill at var- 
lous stages, but that was after [we had re- 
quested] medical advice as to whether he 
could travel and they said he could [In 
Pretoria], he was put in a prison cell be- 
cause that was the warrant and they im- 
mediately tried to get hold of a doctor 
But the soonest they could reach him was 
early afternoon, so Biko was left [in pris- 
on] and treated there: that evening he 
died. I have never said that he died of hun- 
ger; he had definitely been on a hunger 
strike. He refused to eat. There is also a 
medical history there 


Q. Do you regret your early remarks about 
Biko's death? 


A. | think that my first statements were 
not correctly interpreted. I used an Af- 
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arate development 


rikaans expression [Dir /Jaat my koud| 
which meant that I was not emotionally 
involved, the same as if you would say to 
me that your aunt died yesterday. I would 
simply say, “Well, I'm sorry.” The direct 
translation into English sounds a little bit 
callous, but I only meant to say that I 
was neutral. I feel sorry for any person's 
death. But you understand, I’m not eme- 
uonally involved; I was not a particular 
supporter of Mr. Biko. I knew who he 
was, of course, and the record of his or- 
ganization. But, personally, I didn’t know 
the late Mr. Biko from a bar of soap. | 
think that [police] judgment may have 
been at fault. With a big administration. 
it Is quite impossible for my office to con- 
trol every single aspect [of operation], but 
that doesn’t lessen my responsibility 
There is a human element which no one 
in the world can really control 


Q. Did you ever reprimand or fire a police- 
man for torturing or beating a prisoner? 


A. Not that | can remember. I haven't 
got all the facts. I frankly do not think 
that the security police would beat a man 
It is possible for a policeman to react to a 
prisoner who starts with violence—a per- 
son who gets a clout or something like 
that. Policemen never really start the 
trouble, Policemen try and stop it 


Q. Was Biko a danger to the state? 


A. The man is dead. Does it really mat- 
ter what I believe? I wouldn't have ar- 
rested him if I didn’t believe he was a 
danger. I have the pamphlet for which 
he was arrested, and these are the words 
in it: “Organize yourselves into groups to 
deal with those who do not heed this plea 
Beat them, burn their books, burn their 
cars and shops. Show no mercy to inform- 
ers and collaborators. They must all be 
killed. Long live the revolution! Power to 
the people!” I’m not pinning this [direct- 
ly] on Biko, but this pamphlet is heavy 
meat. I cannot allow the black people to 
be intimidated by this sort of activism. 
Just as I am not going to allow them to 
try and overthrow our state 


Q. Wit! there be martial law? 


A. If such should happen, it will be for a 
very short period. I think that [our] se- 
curity measures are adequate. But it is an 
old Roman-law maxim that the security 
of the state is the highest law. The state 
is entitled to take excepuional measures 
to preserve its own security in exception- 
al circumstances. I think that anybody 
who says my country is not under excep- 
Uonal circumstances must have his head 
examined. We have no option: I must 
keep this country safe. If [the blacks] were 
not stimulated from the outside, then I 
think they would change their minds. | 
Sincerely believe we can show our black 
people the good fruits of our policy of sep- 
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Vice President Vasili Kuznetsov 
SOVIET UNION 


Veep in Moscow 





Brezhnev gives the job toa 
man with “rich experience”’ 


ver since Soviet Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev booted President Nikolai 
Podgorny out of office and assumed the 
presidency himself last June, Kremlinol- 
ogists have been speculating about who 


| might be named to the newly created post 
| of Vice President. A Veep was needed to 


take over the fatiguing ceremonial func- 
tions of the presidency, like scooting out 
to the airport to meet visiting chiefs of 
state and pumping the hands of ambas- 
sadors at diplomatic receptions. Brezh- 
nev, 70, reportedly ailing with arterioscle- 


| rosis and leukemia, was regarded as too 


old and frail for such chores. His selec- 
tion of a Vice President might suggest his 
choice of a successor—when he retires or 
dies 

Last week the Supreme Soviet, Mos- 
cow’s rubber-stamp parliament, unani- 
mously approved Brezhnev’s choice. He is 
Vasili Kuznetsov, 76, a veteran diplomat 
whose career peaked in 1953 when he was 
named Deputy Foreign Minister. He si- 
multaneously served for two years as Mos- 
cow’s Ambassador to Peking. (In the early 
"30s Kuznetsov earned an M.S. at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology in Pitts- 
burgh, and worked in the open-hearth di- 
vision of the Ford Motor Co. in Dearborn, 


Mich.) In praising the new Vice President, | 
Politburo Member Mikhail Suslov, 74, re- | 


ferred to Kuznetsov’s “rich experience of 
life.” In his speech of acceptance, Kuzne- 
tsov pledged to dedicate “all my strength” 
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to fulfilling the high honor bestowed on | 


him. As for who may some day succeed 
Brezhnev, the Kremlinologists will have 
to look for other clues a 


| cuts, 


JAPAN 





Putting the Mafia to Shame 





Putting the heat on the sons of samurai bandits 


T° most Japanese, the yakuza are as in- 
Stantly recognizable as soldiers in an 
enemy army. They wear their hair in crew 
parade about in flashy double- 
breasted suits, and affect the swaggering 
gait and tough-guy scowl of characters out 
of Guys and Dolls. They are the gangster 
minority in a society that enjoys the low- 
est crime rate of any industrialized na- 


| tion in the world (violent crime actually 


decreased by one-third in Japan over the 


| past 15 years). But unlike mobsters of the 


West, Japan’s yakuza (good-for-nothings) 
are part of a chivalric tradition that dates 
back to the 17th century, when unem- 
ployed samurai turned to Robin Hood- 


| style banditry. Even today the yakuza like 


to think of themselves as romantic out- 
laws, bound together by a blood oath of 
loyalty, who never harm the innocent. 

Until the past few years, some Jap- 
anese, out of respect for tradition, more 
or less shared that charitable view of their 
society's organized-crime element. At 


| least the public generally tolerated known 


mobsters within their communities. But 
no longer. Public opinion has been 
aroused as never before against the hoods. 
Premier Takeo Fukuda has called for a 
crackdown, and across Japan police are 
unleashing “Operation Bulldozer’—a 
kind of psy-war harassment, Japanese- 


| style—against the nation’s 2,500 yakuza 


bands and their 110,000 members. 

What turned the heat on the sons of 
the samurai bandits was an unprecedent- 
ed outbreak of warfare among the gangs. 
Six yakuza have been killed and 34 
wounded since the first of the year in gun 
battles that terrorized whole communi- 
ties. Worse, one innocent bystander and 
two police officers were wounded in gross 








violation of the ancient code. According 
to police undercover agents, the warfare 
erupted because of the waning health and 
authority of Crime Czar Kazuo Taoka. 
64, leader of the 11,000-member Yama- 
guchi-gumi, the biggest yakuza gang in 
the country. 

Like his competitors, Taoka gained 
his donhood by organizing dock workers 


| and setting up legitimate businesses, be- 


hind which flourish such illegal activities 
as gambling, prostitution and extortion 
His estimated net revenues last year: $10 
million, But Taoka, who is suffering from 
a heart condition, is no longer strong 
enough to prevent his fiery young lieu- 
tenants from trying to expand Yamagu- 
chi-gumi power into territories held by 
rival yakuza. As the suspected aggressors 
in the internecine gangland warfare, Tao- 
ka’s organization has been selected by po- 
lice as their primary target in the clean- 
up. Says Seitaro Asanuma, director 
general of the National Police Agency 





“Not until Yamaguchi-gumi is smashed | 


to pieces will the nation accept the sin- 
cerity of our police organization.” 

That is a task the police have been try- 
ing vainly to accomplish for years. Last 


year the cops jailed no fewer than 2,000 | 


of Taoka’s men for brief periods. “But,” 
admits Masaru Sawada, the policeman 
who commanded the operation, “kicking 
them endlessly in the seat of the pants 
didn’t work.” The sudden turn-around in 
public opinion just may. The citizens of 
Kobe have already held three mass dem- 
onstrations, chanting “Down with the ya- 
kuza!” Taoka’s men, according to police, 
were stunned by such a massive outburst 
of hostility after years of public passivity. 
Some of them have even given up their 
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Yakuza, dressed in identical suits, make a ceremonial entrance to a Tokyo gang meeting = 





A change of water for some lotus flowers on a sea of mud 
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rong America 


Burning high sulfur 
coal sre its a hot 
x 


subject at Exxon. 


The fiery column next to Exxon 
research engineer Rene Bertrand holds the 
inte me) Mecey- 1M ar-laere)0](em-lelem ele) (Ul (ole 
to the air we breathe. But the coal here is 
being burned in a new, cleaner way called 

“fluidized bed combustion.” In this process, 
crushed coal is burned in a bed of lime- 
stone granules while a stream of air is 
injected into the mixture. The air causes 
the powdered solids to behave like fluids 
so they can be moved through the process. 
Most of the sulfur gases that are released as 
the coal is burned react with the limestone 
FVate Me (oslo) a-s-1er-lel- Malem tal-e-1nn les) e)al-16-m 
Later the sulfur can be recovered for use 
as a chemical raw material. 

Exxon’s research affiliate built and 
ey el=ie-\lalem-We)|(e) a e)-la ace) m i - RO mee 
Government to demonstrate the fluidized 
bed combustion process. Exxon is one of 
several firms involved in a national program 
aimed at developing this cleaner way to 
ol Ul camalielae-iellielmerey= Up 

We expect the process will 
someday help electric utilities and industrial 
firms make greater use of America’s huge 
reserves of high sulfur coal. 

soo (olan o)(e)al-i-1¢-10M (al-me(-\"-110) egal -iall 
of fluidized bed technology for refining 
gasoline and other fuels. Applying it in this 
new way to help satisfy our nation’s 
energy needs is a good example of how 
experience in one form 
of energy can pay at. is 


off in another. 4, 
less 








In the years to come 
Bill and Linda may fly 
in areal Space Shuttie 


....and Armco materials 


As Bill and Linda examine this scale 
model, the NASA/Rockwell Space Shut- 
tle Orbiter Enterprise is completing early 
flights. In a matter of months, it will make 
its Virgin voyage to space and back. Then 
it will go to work, expected to log 100 

or more round trips in its career. 

This first Shuttle craft will be followed 
by others. Well before the century ends, 
thousands of men and women will have 
shared these vehicles’ tasks in the sky. 
Armco materials will go with them as 
parts of the Shuttles themselves, and in 
equipment and instruments they will 
transport. 

As space age workhorses, Shuttle 
Orbiters will launch and service satellites 
for communications, weather mapping, 
navigation, pollution monitoring, locating 
earth resources, and warning of disasters 
or crop disease. They will haul what's 
needed — including people —to construct 
space-based laboratories, power stations 
or solar energy collecting systems. 

In short, the Shuttle will make space 
flight pay off. We're proud that in a small 
way, with hundreds of U.S. companies, 
Armco will have a part in this American 
undertaking. 





American Enterprise. When the Shuttle Orbiter Enterprise 
made its first free flight August 12, space age steels from 
Armco served in vital components. Advanced materials 
like these are the result of reinvested profits — earnings 
used to expand the research facilities that spawn them. 


For more information about special Armco steels for 


the Space Age, write Armco Steel Corporation, Dept. 97, 
General Offices, Middletown, Ohio 45043 
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lives of crime under the rising social pres- 
sure. To tempt the yakuza toward reha- 
bilitation, Sawada is asking businessmen 
to hire repentant mobsters. So far he has 
found jobs for 80 

In Osaka, the police and public are co- 
operating in the same strategy of calcu- 
lated humiliation. Local activists have 
picketed known gang headquarters 
Landlords have tried to evict mobster ten- 
ants. For their part, the police have been 
summoning gang leaders to appear at the 


social ostracism 


| police station for tongue-lashings in an ef- 
fort to shame them into giving up crime 
“We are trying to change the waters the 
gangsters swim in,” said a police officer 
Perhaps the most dev astating weapon the 
communities wield against the yakuza is 
Parents tell their chil- 
dren not to play with those of the gang- 
Sters: shop owners and wives snub the 
families of the yakuza 
For their part, the gangsters still seek 
to defend themselves as a traditional part 


of society. Speaking last week in the out- 
skirts of Kobe under the eyes of police 
guards, one local gang boss out on bail de- 
fiantly described the yakuza as “lotus 
flowers on a sea of mud.” Said he “We're 
flotsam of society, but we're dedicated to 
our own code of honor at the cost of our 
own lives. If I as a boss didn’t control my 
boys, the city would be worse off. —call us 
a necessary social evil.” Increasingly, it 
appears, the Japanese consider them evil 
—but no longer necessary s 





“Don’t Let Her Suffer” 


A' 8:10 one morning last week, Graziella Ortiz-Patifio, 5, 

was sitting in the back seat of a station wagon, waiting 
for the family chauffeur to drive her to kindergarten. As he 
strolled out of the servants’ quarters at the villa near Ge- 
neva, two men emerged from the shrubbery and pistol- 
whipped him down. They forced the child into a waiting 
car and sped off toward the French border, two miles away. 

Graziella’s father Jorge Ortiz-Patifo, 50, a nephew of Bo- 
livian Tin Tycoon Antenor Patifio, made an emotional plea 
to the kidnapers. Graziella, he said, “is a delightful little 
girl, an innocent little girl who is life itself. Please don’t let 
her suffer too much.” Ortiz-Patifio, whose family fortune is 
estimated at $300 million, was reported ready to pay a large 
ransom for his daughter’s release. 

Geneva’s first kidnaping in 25 years terrified the city's 
moneyed expatriates. Some of them are Italians who have 
taken refuge in Switzerland to avoid the pandemic of kid- 
napings that has plagued Italy. Fearful of an outbreak of Ital- 
ian-style kidnapings in Switzerland, 
many wealthy residents of Geneva 
stayed home and hired bodyguards. 

Worries about the virulence of 
the Italian kidnaping disease were 
soon reinforced. On the same day as 
the Ortiz-Patifio abduction, Italian 
police logged their 60th kidnaping 
this year. The victim was Giorgio 
Garbero, 4, grandson of Orfeo Pia- 
nelli, a wealthy Turin industrialist. 
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nsom demands grow larger as a pandemic that has plagued Italy begins to infect Switzerland. 





The child was seized from his stroller by two men as his | 
grandmother wheeled him home from a park. Before the ac- | 
companying guard could reach his revolver, he was clubbed 
and then blinded by a chemical that one of the kidnapers 
sprayed in his face. The ransom demand, thought to be the 
highest in Italian history: $11.3 million. 

The day after the Pianelli kidnaping, Italian police res- 
cued Medical Student Giuseppe Luppino, 21, from captiv- 
ity in a crude hut near the southern Italian village of Sem- 
inara. After Luppino’s seizure more than a month ago. his 
left earlobe had been cut off and sent to his father with a 
note saying, “Unless you pay us 500 million lire, you'll get 
the head of your son, not just his ear.” 

This grisly modus operandi was used in the 1973 ab- 
duction of the grandson of Oil Billionaire J. Paul Getty, 
who was persuaded to pay $2.8 million in ransom after 
kidnapers dispatched the boy’s right ear to a Rome news- 
paper. In the Getty and Pianelli cases, as in most Italian 
kidnapings, the criminals have not been simply political 
fanatics out to punish the rich, but professional hoods 
—often Mafia members—seeking high profits. 

Young Luppino was relatively 
fortunate. Of the 218 Italians kid- | 
naped since the Getty abduction in | 
1973, 27 have vanished or are still 
in the hands of kidnapers. Ransom 
"| demands have risen steadily. In 
1973, Italian families paid an es- 
timated $3.5 million to ransom 17 
victims. The total so far this year, 
not including the Pianelli case: $45 
million. 
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ORGANIZED CRIME IS NOW 
THE BIGGEST CAR THIEE 
AND THEY’RE NOT GOING 
FOR JOYRIDES. 


Organized crime has found a new bonanza. 

The stolen cars they don’t send abroad for profits in the black mar- 
ket or peddle in “steal-to-order” circles are broken down and sold here for 
parts. (And we all know what 
parts go for.) Others are used as 
transportation in robberies or 
in the drug traffic. 

The magnitude is 
frightening, too. 

Last year, alone, 
1,000,000 cars were driven 
away by people who didn’t 
own them. (About 1/10 as 
many as were bought.) Oddly, 
15% of the cars stolen had their 
keys in a very convenient place: 
the ignition. 

Che future may be a 
little less bleak, though. Thanks 
to the cooperation of govern- 
ment agencies under a Federal 
Interagency Committee and to 
the National Automobile Theft 





meet Bureau and local conmnittces | 
backed by the insurance industry. They've been giving help to the public on | 
ways to protect their cars. And trying to get the public to cooperate in the \ 


apprehension of car thieves. The Travelers Office of Consumer Information | 
would be glad to put you in touch with the National Automobile Theft 
Bureau to help set up a committee in your area. Just write our Office of 
Consumer Information, One Tower Square, Hartford, Conn. 06115. Or dial, 
toll-free, 800-243-0191 In Connecticut, call collect, 277-6565. 

Maybe we can get some of those car | 
thieves behind bars instead of behind the wheels 
of our cars. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Raising our voice, not just our rates. 


The Travelers Insurance Con ¥, The Travelers Indemnity Company, and Affiliated ¢ ompanies. Harttord, Conn. 06115 | 
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Laid-off Zenith employees rally in a protest against loss of jobs; a San Francisco bridge is being built with Japanese steel 


——Economy & Busi 


s free trade still possible? Economical- 
ly, perhaps, but politically, in an in- 
dustrial world still cursed by high un- 
employment and slow recovery from 
the 1973-75 recession, it is getting harder 
and harder to defend. The nine nations 
of the European Community, which, iron- 
ically, was founded precisely to free trade 
among its members, have put up barrier 
after barrier against foreign goods. In the 
U.S. two actions within the past fortnight 
| have dramatized the growing clamor for 
restricuions against imports of steel, tex- 
tiles, shoes, TV sets and dozens of other 
| items. At the end of September, Zenith 
| Radio Corp., the largest U.S. maker of 
TV sets, announced that it would lay off 
5,600 American employees within the 
next year, because of competition from 
imports, and transfer much of its color- 
| set production to Taiwan and Mexico. Re- 
sponding to complaints from U‘S. steel- 
makers, the Treasury Department ac- 
| cused five Japanese firms of “dumping” 
steel plate—that is, selling the product be- 
low cost in the U.S. The companies must 
post $50 million in bonds to cover the 
cost of penalty duties that might be im- 
posed later by the Treasury 
The Treasury’s action increased pres- 
sure for more severe restrictions on im- 
ports. That pressure is now coming from 
some former free traders, notably Dem- 
ocratic Representative Charles Vanik of 
| Ohio. Last week Vanik called on Pres- 
| ident Carter to limit steel imports to 18% 
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Free Trade in 


| Said Vanik 


ness | 


Jeopardy 


Pressures for protectionism under Orwellian euphemisms 


of the U.S. market (v. present imports of | ident fails now, and it will be harsh 


around 20%). He warned that if Carter 
does not, Congress might legislate a wide- 
ranging protectionist program next year 
“When you consider that 
about one-third of the House members are 
isolationist to start with, and you add onto 
that the 40 members who are concerned 
about textile imports, 18 to 20 members 
concerned with shoe imports, another 20 
whose districts are affected by television 
and electronic imports, and about 100 
that represent steel-manufacturing areas 

you can bet that Congress will enact 
its Own program next year if the Pres- 
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Such talk worries European nations 
and Japan, which need US. sales to help 
speed their lackluster economic recover- 
ies. But these countries are scarcely mod- 
els of free-trade virtue. Within the Com- 
munity, which has about 5.8 million 
unemployed workers, Britain limits im- 
ports of TV sets; West Germany is seek- 
ing to set quotas on Japanese ball bear- 
ings; France bars Italian wine; and Italy 
in May tightened restrictions on imports 
of Japanese motorcycles and parts. Some 
economists put much of the blame on pro- 
tectionist measures in Europe and the 
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US. for cutting the rate of growth in world 
trade almost in half, from 11% in 1976 to 


| an expected 6% this year. 


Policymakers of the European Com- 
munity have begun promoting what they 
call “organized liberty of exchange”—an 
Orwellian euphemism coined by French 
Prime Minister Raymond Barre. It means 
negotiated agreements limiting imports 
during hard times. An American variant 
of that idea is the “orderly marketing 
agreement” (OMA), which is emerging as 
the Carter Administration’s chief re- 


| sponse to protectionist clamor 





The Administration has negotiated an 
OMA limiting imports of Japanese color- 
TV sets to 41% of their 1976 level (a re- 
Striction that obviously has not stopped 


Zenith from concluding that it will ben- | 


efit by becoming a foreign manufacturer). 


| Another OMA limits imports of shoes from 


Korea and Taiwan to 25% and 20% re- 
spectively. The Government is now under 
heavy pressure to negotiate an OMA in 
steel. One reason: privately owned US. 
companies have to compete with foreign 
mills that are either government-owned 
or heavily subsidized. 


hether an OMA would really 
help the steel industry is open 
to question. In a study sent to 
President Carter last week, the 


| Council on Wage and Price Stability con- 





tended that restricting imports would not 
solve the industry's biggest problem: high 
costs brought on by a failure to modern- 
ize and by generous wage boosts. That 
problem illustrates one of the traditional 
arguments against protectionism: it saves 
industries only from the consequences of 
their own inefficiency. Another strong ar- 
gument is that protectionism fans infla- 
tion by denying some consumers the 
chance to choose inexpensive imports in- 
stead of high-priced domestic goods 

The most talked about import restric- 
tions would not make a significant dent 
in the U.S. trade deficit, which is head- 
ing toward $30 billion or more this year, 
as compared with $6 billion last year 
True, about $7.5 billion of this year’s def- 
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icit is in trade with the Japanese; $22.4 bil- 
lion is with the OPEC countries, and the 
U.S. right now has no choice but to im- 
port their oil. The US. actually enjoys a 
surplus, though a declining one, in trade 
with the European Community (see chart) 

In any case, for all their talk of or- 
ganized free trade. European and Japa- 
nese policymakers would be angered by 
a steel OMA now. World trade talks are 
again in negotiation in Geneva; after get- 
ting nowhere for four years, U.S. and 
European negotiators have tentatively 
agreed on a plan to cut tariffs an average 
of 44% across the board. Such a reduc- 


tion would help swing the talks toward 
ways of lowering trade barriers rather 
than raising new ones. But Belgian For- 
eign Minister Henri Simonet warns that 
a steel OMA might stop progress in the 
talks, and a U.S. Treasury official adds, 
“If we erect another trade barrier, the 
whole future of free trade as we know it 
is in jeopardy.” If the Geneva talks fail. 
it is easy to foresee a truly vicious circle 
protectionist moves further restrict the 
growth of global trade, keeping expansion 


| of the world economy slow and unem- 


ployment in industrial nations high. pro- 


| voking still more protectionist fervor a 


Container Woes in Dockland 





More pay for little or no work? 


hen Marlon Brando starred in On 
the Waterfront (1954), the morning 
shape-ups of New York dock workers 


| were pretty much as the movie portrayed 


them—noisy, brawling scenes of men 
fighting for the jobs available. No longer. 
Now longshoremen “badge in” at 7:30 
a.m. at local hiring halls by inserting a 
plastic card into an IBM computer and 
lounge around for a while. By 9 a.m. the 
unlucky ones have gone to work: the oth- 
ers can go home to watch TV or moon- 
light on a second job—and still collect full 
base pay ($64 per day). That undemand- 
ing life is largely the result of a combi- 
nation of two forces: the rise of container 
ships, which has greatly reduced the need 
for dock labor, and the success of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association 
in negotiating supergenerous pay guaran- 
tees for dockers who no longer have much 
to do. The I.L.A., however, sees a threat 
to its members’ easy life—and on Oct. 1 
it called a strike that has halted the load- 
ing and unloading of container ships at 
30 Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports from 
Portland, Me., to Corpus Christi, Texas 

Since 1957, when a North Carolina 
trucker, Malcom McLean, discovered 
that he could save time and cut down on 
theft and breakage by hoisting his goods- 
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laden truck rigs directly aboard ship, con- 
lainerization has completely transformed 
the shipping industry. As a result. if the 
I.L.A.’s strike continues much beyond 
next week, it will tie up the great bulk of 
general cargo that moves by sea 

Initially, container cargo was limited 
to such high-value goods as machine tools 
and consumer products. Now shippers 
have devised ways to move everything 
from coffee beans to bulk chemicals in 
the cavernous boxes. These days contain- 
er cargoes often include frozen food, fruit. 
yachts, trucks and even copies of Play- 
boy magazine, which are thereby protect- 
ed from pilfering dockhands. The Port of 
New York, which has the most elaborate 
container ship facilities anywhere, is 
ringed by sprawling concrete flatlands 
spiked with 135-ft.-tall cranes that hoist 
the 20- to 40-ft.-long containers onto and 
off ships. As late as 1970, Boston had no 
facilities for handling container ships; to- 
day 90% of all cargo passing through the 
port moves in vans. Says Robert Calder, 
executive director of the Boston Shipping 
Association: “The shift from freighters to 
container ships is no less a revolution than 
the transition from the sailing ship to the 
steamship.” 

The trend threatens to make long- 


PAUL KEATING 


"Container ship remains unloaded wth carg stacked on deck inNew Jersey port during East and Gul Coast dock strike 
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threatens to extend the strike to other 
| types of vessels besides container ships 


shoremen as redundant as pick-and-shov- 


. 
able do veteran union members have to 
el coal miners. It once took 100 longshore- 


work for their pay. 





men working around-the-clock for a week 
| to load and unload cargoes on a conven- 
tional freighter, 40 to 50 men can do the 
same job on a container ship in less than 
| a day. Although U.S. cargo traffic has 
| soared by 276% since container ships first 


working the docks nationwide has de- 
clined from 150,000 to 90,000. In New 
York, LL.A. membership has dropped 
from 31,629 to 12,264 

Last week’s strike was the I.L.A.’s lat- 
est move in more than a decade and a 
half of struggling to stop the job losses 
and guarantee steady incomes to the sur- 
viving dockers. In 1968, after a 57-day 
strike, shipping and stevedoring compa- 
nies gave I.L.A. members a monopoly on 
packing and unpacking containers with- 
| in 50 miles of dockside. In 1974, how- 
ever, a US. court of appeals ruled that 
the agreement violated federal labor law. 
The Supreme Court last January refused 
to review the decision, and the I.L.A.’s 
crusty president, Teddy Gleason, 76, be- 
gan warning of a strike when the union’s 
contract expired unless some new job-pro- 
tection scheme could be worked out 


A an alternative, the union demanded 
that along with an improved wage 
and benefits package. the companies 
strengthen a guaranteed annual wage 
clause that has been part of I.L.A. con- 
tracts since 1964. The clause provides that 
union members receive a minimum year- 
ly salary whether or not there is work for 
them, and the I.L.A. agreed in return to 
put a freeze on additions to its union rolls. 
Locals in each port negotiate the size of 
the guarantee. The money comes from a 
tonnage charge levied by port employer 
associations on all cargo that crosses the 
docks. In the Port of New York, through 
which about a third of all U.S. container 
traffic passes, longshoremen are guaran- 
teed pay for 2,080 hours annually—40 
hours a week, 52 weeks a year. In ports 
with less container ship traffic, guarantees 
are smaller—1,500 hours a year in Bos- 
ton, for example 

The I.L.A. is now demanding that all 
port guarantees be brought closer to the 
New York level. Though New York em- 
ployers naturally do not object, those in 
the other ports do, and as a result, the in- 
dustry has been unable to agree on a com- 
| mon response. In New York, the lowliest 
longshoreman “earns” a minimum of 
$16,640 a year yet can often wind up do- 
ing no work for weeks at a time, though 
when he does work the job is a grueling 
grind. At the top, 354 New York long- 
shoremen make $40,000 to $56,000 a year. 
Because of upside-down seniority rules, 
some older longshoremen never have to 
work at all. The rules provide in some 
cases that when there is actual work to 
be done, it must be assigned first to the 
most junior longshoremen; only when 
there are not enough young men avail- 





appeared, the number of longshoremen 





So far, the strike has had little effect 
on the nation’s economy; expecting the in- 
evitable, importers and exporters rushed 
container ship deliveries through the ports 
before the deadline. Although past dock 
strikes have frequently been ended by 
Taft-Hartley injunction, the Carter Ad- 
ministration has pledged to keep hands 


| off for the moment to allow the free col- 


lective-bargaining process to work. If 
there is no quick settlement. the I.L.A 


Oil tankers, which haul the nation’s big- 
gest import, would not be affected (no 
longshore labor is required to unload 
them). but the bulk carriers that haul | 
grain, a huge export item, out of New Or- 
leans and other Gulf Coast ports would 
be stopped. So the nation’s already wor- 
risome trade deficit would worsen. That 
would be a high price to pay for ensuring 
the incomes of a few thousand dock work- 
ers who fill a dwindling need anyway r 
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Multimillion gains—and losses—in arbitrage 
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Ace Merger Arbitragers Ivan Boesky (left) and Leonard Sheriff : 





An old French word with a modern meaning 


| ite until a few weeks ago was 
only a somewhat mysterious word to 
the average investor. Then it became 
known that a handful of Wall Street ar- 
bitragers who like to speculate on corpo- 
rate takeovers were the big winners in a 
bidding war for Babcock & Wilcox Co 
(TIME, Sept. 5). As soon as United Tech- 
nologies Corp. made an opening tender 
offer, the arbitragers began sinking $100 
million—much of it borrowed—into pur- 
chases of B & W stock, starting at $42 a 
share: they quickly bought up more than 
a quarter of the outstanding shares. Then 
they sat back happily while United and 
J. Ray McDermott Inc. made escalating 
rival offers for a controlling interest in 
Babcock. and eventually wound up sell- 
ing out to McDermott for $65 a share. Es- 
timated profit for the lucky gamblers 
about $30 million in six months 

Since then, individual investors have 
been asking their brokers to cut them In 
on the game of arbitrage. Fat chance. 
Merger arbitrage is a gamble only for high 


rollers—people with the wealth and in- | 
souciance to risk millions on a single 
transaction. There are other types of ar- 
bitrage, but they are scarcely as exciting 
The word arbitrage is old French, and in 
that language means “arbitration.” In | 
financial English, it has traditionally de- 
scribed trading on price variations on the 
same commodity in different markets 
—buying cotton in New York, say, and 
selling it in Hong Kong, where the price 
might be a trifle higher. That is still done, 
but the profits are tiny 

Merger arbitrage is a different and 
enormously expensive game: it consists of 
buying up big chunks of stock in a com- 
pany that might be subject to takeover, 
in the hope of selling at a profit to the 
firm that eventually acquires the target 
company. The principal practitioners, all 
based in New York City, number no more 
than 20. They include such well-known 
investment houses as Salomon Brothers; 
Bache Halsey Stuart; Goldman. Sachs: 
and Lehman Brothers, which make ar- 
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| bitrage purchases for their own accounts, 





| Diplomat-Investment 


on behalf of wealthy clients, or both. 
There are also a few individual operators, 
like Ivan Boesky, a lawyer, accountant, 
and security analyst. He set up his own 
firm two years ago to deal exclusively in 
arbitrage, and boasts that he works 18 
hours a day at the game. Boesky, an im- 
maculate dresser and a devotee of squash 


who once taught English literature in | 


Iran, made an estimated $7 million on 
the Babcock & Wilcox auction 

The dean of the business, which re- 
quires steel nerves and a finely honed 
mind, is Leonard Sheriff, 62. He is pres- 
ident of Sheriff Securities, which is gen- 
erally considered to be the biggest of all 
arbitrage traders. Sheriff has the air of a 


| boulevardier, is a wine authority and one 


of the important U.S. philatelists. Trained 
as a lawyer (one of his former partners is 
Banker George 
Ball), Sheriff did a stint with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, and 
founded his arbitrage firm back in 1960. 
He is one of the few arbitragers whose cli- 
ents give him full discretionary authority 


heriff now has positions in some 300 
companies—chosen in an unorthodox 
way. He pays little attention to the tra- 


| ditional means of measuring the desirabil- 


ity of a company’s stock (book balances, 
quality of management, and earnings). In- 
stead, along with his staff of eleven, he 
clips the main financial publications for 
snippets of news that might hint of forth- 
coming mergers or acquisitions, then acts 
on instinct. 

Sheriff will not disclose his return on 
invested capital, which is reputed to be 
enormous. Most other arbitragers will not 
speak for quotation about anything; theirs 
is a highly competitive business, conduct- 
ed in a secrecy about as deep as that sur- 
rounding Russian wheat purchases. A 
risky one, too: there is always a chance 
that a merger will collapse, and prices of 
the stock that arbitragers have been buy- 
ing will go down with it. In April, for ex- 
ample, Anderson, Clayton & Co. bid $40 
a share for stock in Gerber, the baby-food 


company, that was then selling at $33; ar- | 


bitragers galloped in and pushed the mar- 
ket price above $39, But Gerber fought 
hard against the takeover, Anderson, 
Clayton pulled out, and the price of Ger- 
ber stock has fallen back to less than $28 

The big arbitrage action—and risk 
—is currently in Miles Laboratories, best 
known as the maker of Alka-Seltzer. Af- 


| ter Bayer AG of West Germany bid $40 


a share for Miles, arbitragers bought so 
much that they sent the market price 
up more than $12 in a single September 
day. to $42. If, as the arbitragers hope, 
Bayer gets into a bidding war for Miles 
with other companies, the plungers may 
profit handsomely. If no other bidders 
appear and Bayer pulls out or is blocked 
by antitrust authorities, the arbitragers 
will need something to calm _ upset 
stomachs 
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Now, the Poor Man’s Jumbo Jet | 





Eastern Air Lines tests the European model 


ars Florida’s Everglades Jetport is 
a fancy name for a concrete runway 
in the middle of nowhere. For the past 
few weeks 70 Eastern Air Lines pilots 
have been shooting practice landings 
there to familiarize themselves with the 
A300 Airbus, a twin-engine, European- 
made wide-bodied jet. Eastern plans to in- 
troduce four of the 229-passenger, 600 
m.p.h. planes for a six-month trial on its 
prime New York-Florida routes in time 
for the Christmas rush. If all goes well, 


| says President Frank Borman, Eastern 








may buy as many as 50 Airbuses at $25 
million each to replace aging Boeing 727s 
and McDonnell Douglas DC-9s. 

That $1.25 billion sale would repre- 
sent an enormous victory for Airbus In- 
dustrie, a French-German-Spanish com- 
pany that is now struggling to keep 
production lines open and sell enough 
planes to break even. No European-made 
passenger jets have been bought by U.S 
carriers since the 1960s, when American 
Airlines and several other carriers took 
delivery of a flock of British BAC One- 
Elevens, and United purchased 20 French 
Caravelles. To win the key Eastern sale, 
Airbus Industrie offered the airline an in- 


Airbus in Eastern colors, and interior of a West German charter flight 





expensive lease deal to try out the planes 

Eastern hopes that the Airbus will 
prove as popular with passengers in 
America as it has proved in Europe 
There, the plane’s eight-abreast coach 


| seating and smooth ride have given it the | 


nickname “the poor man’s 747.” Before 
buying it, however, Eastern wants to be 
certain that the Airbus will match under 
U.S. operating conditions the economies 
reported by European airlines. Airbus.In- 
dustrie claims that the plane’s two huge 
fan jet engines are terrific fuel conserv- 
ers, burning approximately 25% less fuel | 
per seat-mile than do the three engines 
of such competing jets as Lockheed’s L- 
1011 TriStar. Eastern also wants to make 
sure that spare parts will be freely avail- 
able across the Atlantic—although parts 
should not be a major problem. About 
83% of the plane’s consumable spares are 
produced in the U.S., and one-third of the 
plane as a whole—including its General 
Electric engines—is American made 
Boeing, McDonnell Douglas and 
Lockheed, which have long considered 
the U.S. plane market their own, have re- 
acted to this new European threat by bad- 
mouthing the Airbus as ill suited to the 
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A six-month trial on an American prime route. 
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A diamond is forever. 


To give you an idea of diamond values, the piece shown is available for about $1350. _ 
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YOU TAKE PRIDE 
IN YOUR GM CAR. 


AND HE TAKES 
PRIDE, TOO. 


Mr. Goodwrench is the professional service technician 
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proud of GM quality, so he takes pleasure in caring 
for your car and in being sure you like his work. 
Professional service can make an important difference 
to you even on fast-service jobs such as tune-ups. 

Mr. Goodwrench uses genuine GM parts—not just : 
any parts. That's important. GM parts are engineered 
by the same people who helped design your car. They 
fit. In every way. 

And GM made it possible for Mr. Goodwrench to 
have competitive prices on the parts you're most likely 
to use—such as plugs and shocks. 

Mr. Goodwrench knows you want your car fixed 
right the first time...and delivered on time. He has 








GM Service School training available to help him do a 
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Sip nwo. A vodka martini 
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needs of U.S. airlines. Despite its size, the 
Airbus is basically a medium-range jet, 
and American planemakers contend that 
there are no routes in the U.S. where traf- 
fic would be heavy enough to fill a prof- 
itable percentage of its seats consistently 
Eastern seems willing to take the gam- 
ble, however, and U.S. planemakers are 
apparently afraid that other European jets 
may eventually follow the Airbus into the 
American market. To ward off that long- 
term threat, Boeing, the giant of the U.S 
industry, has sent ace international Sales- 
man E.H. (“Tex”) Boullioun to Britain 
His mission: to explore possibilities for fu- 
ture collaboration with a British-led Eu- 
ropean consortium to develop a new gen- 
eration of commercial jets for the 1980s. @ 


High and Low 
A classic case of jitters 


F ven as the stock market edged down- 
ward this year, one stock shot up 
sensationally. Between January and mid- 
September, the shares of a little-known 
company called Savin Business Machines 
Corp., of Valhalla, N.Y., increased 158% 
in value on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, reaching a high of $50. Suddenly 
Savin’s stock collapsed; by the middle of 
last week its price had been cut nearly in 
half, to $27.25, and a modest rally brought 
it back only to $28 Friday. The drop was 
a classic case of how jittery stock traders 
can be panicked by a bit of non-news. 
| The rout was begun, quite uninten- 
tionally, by William E. Conway, president 
of Nashua Corp., of Nashua, N.H. Nash- 
ua and Savin both distribute plain-paper 
copying machines made by Ricoh Co. of 
Japan—Savin in the U.S., Nashua every- 
where else except in the Far East, where 
Ricoh has its own sales force. Meeting 
| with security analysts in Boston, Conway 
remarked that Ricoh might some day de- 
cide to set up its own sales system in the 
US. and other overseas markets 
That comment should not have sur- 
prised anyone. Both Savin and Nashua 
have carefully warned their shareholders 
| for more than a year that Ricoh might 
eventually sever the relationship, and 
Conway said nothing to indicate that a 
break might be imminent. Nonetheless, 
when an article about Conway's talk ap- 
peared in the Wail Street Journal, a heavy 
sell-off started in both Savin and Nashua 
stocks (Nashua, a more diversified com- 
pany, at worst fell from $27.75 to $19) 





avin President Robert K. Low told a 
S reporter for the Wall Street Journal 
that 85% of the drop was due to the 
W.S.J. article about Conway's remarks 
Low acknowledged that Savin was hav- 
ing a dispute with Ricoh about royalties 
on the copiers, but added that Ricoh 
was continuing to deliver machines un- 
der a contract that runs until 1989. The 
Dow Jones ticker. operated by the com- 
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| ona rechargeable battery pack 


| throughout Europe, he is particularly in- 








pany that publishes the W.S.J., ran an 
item, but initially omitted the point about 
the contract, since both Low and the re- 
porter agreed that it was old news. Later 
the ticker did add information about the 
contract—but by then there had been 
additional heavy selling. Low asked the 
New York Stock Exchange to suspend 
trading in Savin during the afternoon of 
Sept. 30. Last week Savin ran an ad in 
the W.S.J. explaining the situation with 
Ricoh 

That stemmed the tide—but only 
briefly. Then, after Nashua and Ricoh of- 
ficials held a meeting, Nashua announced 
that it did not expect an interruption in 
the shipments of the Japanese machines 
Some traders interpreted this as a sign 
that there were uncertainties about de- 
liveries—else why would there have been 
a meeting?—and still more selling hit 
Nashua and Savin 

In Tokyo, Ricoh remained officially 





| silent. But industry insiders say it is only 


a matter of time until the Japanese com- 
pany sets up its own sales outlets in the 
USS. By then, however, Savin and Nash- 
ua may well be making their own ma- | 
chines—in competition with Ricoh & 


The Littlest TV 


Rise of the mini-tube 





E ver had an urge to cut television's Six 
Million Dollar Man down to size? 
Easy—if you can afford $395 for an un- 
usual new product turning up in some US. 
department stores. It is a pocket televi- 
sion set, barely larger than a paperback 
book, with a 2-in. screen. The set, called 
the Sinclair Microvision, weighs less than 
2 Ibs., functions on all frequencies in most 
countries and operates up to eight hours 


Though Inventor Clive Sinclair, 37, 
is hoping to drum up demand for his set 


terested in the rich American market, 
where he has limited sales to such pricy 
outlets as Manhattan-based Blooming- 
dales, Dallas’ Neiman-Marcus and South- 





ern California's Bullocks. Even so. he in- 
sists the set “is not a toy, Its uses are 


endless—at sporting events. on a boat. 
commuting by train, for automobile 
passengers 


are apes success for the minitube 
is also a life-or-death issue for Brit- 


ain’s Sinclair Radionics, which has shown 


| itself adept at technology but unlucky at 


marketing. The firm was founded in 1962 
to make and sell transistor radios devel- 
oped by Clive Sinclair; he had soaked up 
a knowledge of electronics while work- 
ing as a writer for a British company that 
specialized in technical manuals. By 1967 
he had diversified into hi-fi systems. A 
few years later, he introduced the elegant 
expensive and popular line of “Executive” 
calculators in Europe and the US. But in 
1975 such electronic giants as Texas In- 
struments and Japan’s Casio captured 
most of the market and drove down cal- 
culator prices. Meanwhile Sinclair had in- 
troduced the Black Watch, a digital wrist- 
watch aimed at the British youth market 
Demand was high, but the firm that sup- 
plied the integrated circuits could not pro- | 
duce them in sufficient numbers. Watch 
and calculator losses transformed a prof- 
it of $530,000 on sales of $13.3 million in 


| fiscal 1975 to a deficit of $640,000 on sales 


of $10 million in 1976 

The company’s troubles came ata bad 
time. After a dozen years of research, Sin- 
clair was ready to make his midget tele- 
vision set; initial production costs alone 
were estimated al close to $6 million. He 
turned for help to Britain’s National En- 
terprise Board, a government agency that 
provides investment funds for private 
companies. To get needed capital, Sinclair 
agreed to cede control of his company to 
the NEB until his firm makes enough prof- 
it to pay back the agency. 

Much of that profit will have to come 
from sales of the tiny TV, and the make 
or break test will come during the Christ- 
mas shopping season. Sinclair remains su- 
premely optimistic. Beginning in Novem- 
ber, he will double production of the sets 
to 4,000 a month—half of them sched- 
uled for shipment to the U.S a 
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f When youre ready to make 
your move in business... 


The Wall Street Journal 
can help. 








The higher you get in business, the tougher 
the moves become. And the more you have 
to know. 

Not just about your own job, or your own 
company. But about business in general: where 
it’s going, and why, and how it’s going to get 
there. 

No other publication of any kind gives you as 
much solid, useful business information every 
business day of the year as The Wall Street 
Journal. The Journal is written and edited by the 
world’s largest staff of business-news experts. 
Every business day, in The Journal, they report 
to you anything happening anywhere in the 
world that can affect you, your we 
company—and your career. © STREp, 

Make your move to The Journal, : 
and the other moves in business 
may come a little easier. 
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Science 


Luxor’s Other Temple 


Digging into the mysteries of Mut, Tut and Sekhmet 


Ozymandias, king of 


Mighty, and 


My name is 
Look on my works, ye 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, Ozymandias 
zymandias, as the Greeks called 
Ramses II, was a compulsive build- 

er of temples, palaces and statues. But 

Ramses, who reigned in the 

13th century B.C., was not the 

only Egyptian ruler with an ed 
ifice complex; every pharaoh 
from 3,000 B.C. on, helped as- 
sure his immortality by leaving 
behind monuments of many 
kinds and shapes to his great- 
ness. For many years the tem- 
ple complex at Karnak has 
stood out as one of the most re- 
markable of these works 

A magnificent temple of 
the god Amon was begun near 
modern Luxor in Upper Egypt 
around 2000 B.C. and was con- 
tinuously added to by genera- 
tions of succeeding rulers 

Now, however, this temple in 

all its splendor may have a ri- 

val. A team from New York’s 

Brooklyn Museum has begun 

excavating the grounds of the 

temple of Mut (pronounced 

Moot), Amon’s consort, a few 

hundred meters south of the 

temple of Amon, and has hit 
archaeological pay dirt. The 
new site, which was used con- 

tinuously from around 1400 

B.C. until as late as Roman 

times, not only links many of 

Egypt's most illustrious pha- 

raohs, but casts new light on 

the littke-known goddess they 
honored. “This site is a gold 
mine,” says James Manning of 
the Brooklyn Museum It 
could give us an entirely new 
view of a large portion of an- 
cient Egypt and its religion 
Located at what was the 
ancient city of Thebes, the 
temple of Mut had been inves- 
tigated sketchily by earlier ar- 
chaeological expeditions. But 
the Brooklyn Museum, which 
was granted an exclusive con- 
cession to excavate the area in 

1975, is the first institution to launch a 

systematic study of the temple grounds 

The 25-acre site is surrounded by an an- 

cient mud brick wall nearly four meters 

(twelve feet) high in places, and is con- 

nected to the larger temple of Amon by 

a sphinx-lined avenue believed to have 

been constructed by King Tutankhamen 


64 


Statue of lion-headed Sekhmet in Temple of Mut 
A new view of a long-overlooked goddess 


The centerpiece of the site is the ruined 
temple of Mut, surrounded on three sides 
by a horseshoe-shaped lake called Ish- 
eru. The lake is symbolic of the watery 
which—according to Theban 
legend—all life that is to be found on 
earth originated 

The handiwork of a 


abyss in 


number of 





Egypt's rulers is evident on the grounds 
a gate dating from the reign of Taharga, 
one of the Nubian kings who ruled Egypt 
in the 25th dynasty, and the remains of 
a chapel from the Ptolemaic period. The 
archaeologists have also discovered 
priests’ quarters, which could provide new 
information about ancient Egyptian re- 








ligious pracuces. Their hope. of 
is that even more dramatic artifacts lie 
waiting to be unearthed. A small rise over- 
looking the temple is dotted with la 


course 





stone heads of sphinxes, and team mem 
bers believe that monumental statues lie 
just beneath them, waiting to be revealed 
by further excavation next year. “We 
know from 19th century maps of the site 
that there are large walls with stone gate- 
buried beneath the mound 
Richard Fazzini. curator of Egyptian art 
at the Brooklyn Museum and field di- 
rector of the dig 
No statues of Mut 
sometimes unflatteringly if el 
egantly depicted as a vulture 
have yet been found in the 
temple that is dedicated to her 
or on the surrounding grounds 
But the site abounds with stat- 
ues of Sekhmet, the lion-head- 
ed goddess whose association 
with fire, war and pestilence 
made her one of the most pow 
erful in the Egyptian pantheon 


oe the Brooklyn archaeolo- 
gists. this suggests that 
Sekhmet, who was consort to 
Ptah, the major god of Egypt 
during an earlier period, be 
came associated and later 
identified with Mut, mate of 
the new king of the gods, 
Amon. The identification got 
a boost during the reign of Tut- 
ankhamen, who revived the 
once-suppressed Theban reli 
gious cult. Manning speculates 
that Tut's linking of the tem 
ples of Mut and Amon may 
have been a move to bring har- 
mony and prosperity to a 
weakened and disordered land 
Says Manning: “He had to re- 
store order to Egypt if he was 
going to rule effectively, and we 
know he moved the capital 
from Akhetaton [which is now 
called Tel el Amarnal] back to 
Thebes. What we've found 
here so far suggests that he 
would have had a major role 
in promoting the cult of Mut 
which would be a logical move 
if he were trying to unite 
Egypt 

Manning hopes to find out 
more about the temples and 
Mut herself from the contents 
of 500 plastic shopping bags 
full of potsherds and other 
fragments that the team has already col- 
lected, The archaeologists are likely to 
need a lot more shopping bags before 
they are finished. Only a fraction of Mut’s 
temple grounds have been explored thus 





ways says 


she is 


far. Manning estimates that it will 
take another 25 years to dig up the 
rest a 
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Towing Icebergs 
Cold comfort in Iowa 


cre off their mother glaciers, slid- 
ing into the water with a sound like 
thunder and drifting into shipping lanes, 
icebergs have long been regarded mainly 
as hazards to navigation. But the bergs 
may have a use, after all. For the past 
few years planners in the parched lands 
of the Middle East and South America 
—not to mention more than a few 
drought-bedeviled Californians—have 
been toying with ideas for towing icebergs 
from the Antarctic to arid areas where 
they could be melted for their pure. fresh 
water (TIME, March 7). Last week sci- 
enlists from 18 nations gathered at Iowa 
State University, in the town of Ames, 
for an International Conference on Ice- 
berg Utilization to discuss whether such 
plans could be put to any practical use. 
Sponsored by Prince Mohammed al 
Faisal, a nephew of Saudi Arabia's King 
Khalid, the conference demonstrated that 
there is no shortage of ideas for using ice- 
bergs to slake the world’s growing thirst. 
Prince Faisal’s own company, Iceberg 
Transport International, is considering a 
plan to find a 100 million-ton iceberg off 
Antarctica,* wrap it in sailcloth and plas- 
tic to slow its melting, and then use pow- 
erful tugboats to tow it to the Arabian 


mous quantities of drinking water. The 
| journey would take about eight months 
and the project would cost around $100 
million, according to estimates. 

But it very well might be worth it. 
Even if the mile-long iceberg lost as much 
as 20% of its mass en route, it could be 
melted down and its water made available 





* Antarctic bergs are broad, flat and better suited for 
towing than Arctic ones, which are mountain- 
shaped and irregular 


peninsula, where it would supply enor- 





Science 


How an iceberg might be covered and moved 


at a cost of 50¢ to 60¢ a cubic meter (about 
35 cu. ft.), well under the 80¢ it now costs 
to desalinate a cubic meter of water. 

John Hult, a former Rand Corp. sci- 
entist who heads his own firm, has a sim- 
ilar idea. He would like to wrap an Ant- 
arctic berg, mummy-fashion, in thick 
plastic and haul it to Southern Califor- 
nia. Hult, who says he could do the job 
for a mere $30 million, calculates that he 
would lose only 5% of the berg’s mass dur- 
ing the year-long trip. He would make 
up some of his immense costs by bottling 
a portion of the iceberg water in small 
flasks and then selling them as souvenirs 
for tourists. Says he: “The American pub- 
lic would really go for this.” Especially 
residents of Los Angeles. who could de- 
rive about 75 billion liters (20 billion gal.) 
of water, or 10% of their annual consump- 
tion, from a 100 million-ton iceberg. 
Some of the scientists at the lowa con- 
| Wests were less sanguine. 





Wilford 
Weeks, of the U.S. Army Cold Regions 








| environmental! effects? 





Research and Engineering Laboratory, 
warned would-be iceberg movers: “Once 
you get north of the equator, you'll have 
nothing but a rope at the end of your tow.” 
Other doubts were expressed. Could an 

iceberg be effectively insulated -against 
melting? Would anchoring a huge block 
of ice off an arid coast have unexpected 


hese and other questions apparently 

did not cool Prince Faisal’s ardor for 
the idea. He went so far as to predict con- 
fidently that he would have an iceberg in 
Arabia within three years. He had already 
succeeded in delivering a berg of sorts to 
Iowa, which had not seen one since the 
last glacier retreated, some 12,000 years 
ago. To dramatize his plan, the prince 
spent $5,000 to transport—by helicopter, 
plane and truck—a mini-berg of clear | 
blue ice from Alaska’s Portage Glacier to 
the conference, where it was chopped up 
and used for the delegates’ drinks. s 





A Postcard from Mars 


L ike tourists everywhere, the two Viking landers and their 
orbiters have spent much of the 15 months since their ar- 








rival on Mars snapping pictures of the Red Planet. The lat- 
est batch includes the best and most revealing shots yet. 
Among the pictures released by NASA: a photomosaic of the 
planet's north pole, showing a concentric pattern of stria- 
tions in the ice cap; a color snapshot showing newly formed 
frost on the ground near the feet of the dust-covered Viking 
2 lander; and a photo proving that something—wind, a trem- 
or, a frost heave—has caused a portion of the Martian sur- 
face to slump since it was photographed last October. The 
most spectacular shot in the current album is a “down the 
hole” look into the summit caldera, or crater, of Mars’ Olym- 
pus Mons, a volcano that dwarfs the earth’s mightiest peak, 
Mount Everest. Olympus Mons measures 600 kilometers 
(375 miles)—the width of the state of New Mexico—across 
its base and towers to 27.4 kilometers (90,000 ft.)—three 
times the height of Everest. 
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WHY PIONEER 
THE CASSETTE DECK 
NEED IMPROVING. 


NG PIONEER'S CT-F4242. 
THE LOGICAL SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WORLD'S BEST SELLING CASSETTE DECK. 


Over the past two years, Pioneer’s 
CT-F2121 has satisfied more people than any 
other cassette deck. Mainly because it of- 
fered the features of the most expensive 
front-loading cassette decks. Without the 

expensive price. 
But there 
remained one 
highly critical 
felvele) eke) m ee) 8) (= 
, who still weren't 
completely 
satisfied. 
Pioneer's en- 
gineers. Perfec- 
tionists, who 
are constantly 
looking for ways to improve our hi-fi compo- 
nents. No matter how good they are. 

One result of this attitude is Pioneer's 

new CT-F4242. 


THE DIFFERENCES YOU CAN SEE. 


The most obvious improvement over 
the old 2121 is the front end of the new 
CT-F4242. 

What isn’t quite as obvious is the think- 
ing behind it. 

It's new push-button oil-damped door, 
for instance, doesn’t tilt in like the CT- 
F2121’s, or out like others. It slides neatly up 
over the lighted tape transport. So it’s easier 
to get your Cassette in and out. 

This same kind of thinking went into re- 
positioning the tape heads. We've placed 
them right at your fingertips. In an upright 
position. So it’s no hassle to keep them free of 
dust and in good working order. 

There are also a lot of other features on 
the new CT-F4242 that you won't see on 
other modestly priced cassette decks. Like a 
three position bias and equalization switch, 
instead of the conventional two, to help you 
get the most out of every kind of tape. Anda 
six-fin tape drive shaft to hold your cassettes 
more securely. 


THE PIONEER 
CT-F 2121. THE WORLD'S BEST SELLING 
CASSETTE DECK 


But the most impressive features on the 
new CT-F4242 are the ones you can't see. 


THE DIFFERENCES YOU CAN HEAR. 


Inside, for example, where many Cas- 
sette decks use a small flywheel that can 
cause wow and flutter, the flywheel in the 
new CT-F4242 is massive. (In fact, it's 30% 
bigger than the 2121's.) This simply means 
that you'll get cleaner and crisper recordings. 

Then there's our Dolby system. A noise 
reve [¥(ele(ejamelalim@tals|m-le(ol-welclalgmcontal—u gallo 
by reducing tape hiss enough to produce an 
incredible signal-to-noise ratio of 62 deci- 
bels. A figure comparable to far more expen- 


sive equipment. 


And although you'll find a multiplex filter 
switch on many cassette decks, you won't 
find one on the CT-F4242. It's built-in. So you 
literally can’t make a bad FM recording. Also 
built in is a peak limiter that won't let you 
accidentally make distorted recordings. 

If you're beginning to get the idea that 
there are vast differences between the CT- 
F4242 and other decks for anywhere near the 


same price, you're right. 


Just visit your Pioneer dealer where you 
can listen to what we've done to make the 
world’s best selling cassette deck even better. 

Once you hear it, you'll be glad Pioneer 


couldn't leave well 
enough alone. 


High Fidelity Components 


YOPIONEER 


WE BRING IT BACK ALIVE. 


©1977 US. Pioneer Electronics, 8S Oxtord Drive, Moonachie, New lersey 07074 


CT-F2121 
*Permalloy Solid” 
recording /playback head x! 
Ferrite erasing head xl. 
WOWAND No more than 0.12% 
FLUTTER, (WRMS) 
FREQUENCY Standard LH pe: 30 to 
RESPONSE: 13,000 Hz (40 10 11,000 
Hz = 3 dB), Chromium type 
tape: 30 to 16,000 Hz (40 
to 12,000 Hz + 3 dB) 


HEADS. 


Dolby OFF: 48 dB (Standard 
and LH tapes) Dolby ON: 
58 dB (over 5 kHz, 
standard and LH twpes). 
When chromium type ape 
is used, signal-to-noise 
ratio is further improved by 
45 dB over 5 kHz. 


CT-F4242 


“Hard Permalloy Solid” 
recording/playback head xt. 
Ferrite erasing head x! 


No more than 0.08% (WRMS) 
No more than + .2% (DIN) 
Standard LH wpe: 30 10 14,000 
Hz (40 to 13,000 Hz + 3 dB), 
Ferrichromium type pe: 30 to 
16,000 Hz (40 to 15,000 Hz 

+ 3 dB), Chromium type tape: 30 
to 16,000 Hz (40 to 15, Hz 
+3 dB) 

Dolby OFF: more than 52 dB 
Dolby ON: more than 62 dB 
(over 5 kHz standard and 

LH wpe). When chromium type 
tape is used, signal-to-noise 
ratio is further improved by 

45 dB over 5 kHz. 


* Walnut veneer wood cabinet optional at extra cost 





























_ Medicine 














Return of the 
Philly Killer 


Legionnaires’ disease strikes 
in a Vermont hospital 





t first the patients seemed to be suf- 

fering from simple pneumonia. But 
when doctors at the Medical Center Hos- 
pital of Vermont in Burlington investigat- 
ed further last August, they realized that 
they were probably dealing with some- 
thing more puzzling and dangerous, As 
Dr. Harry Beaty, the hospital's chief of 
medicine, recalls, the symptoms—dry 
cough, abdominal pain, general malaise 
—were defying all our usual concepts of 
pneumonia.” So he promptly sent off 
blood samples to Atlanta's Center for Dis- 
ease Control (CDC). A few weeks later the 


center's sleuths confirmed Beaty’s worst | 
fears. His “pneumonia” patients were, in | 


fact, victims of the dread ailment known 
as Legionnaires’ disease. 

The CDC reported that at least twelve 
deaths at the Burlington hospital could 
be attributed to Legionnaires’ disease. Of- 
ficials suspected that the total number of 
people stricken by the baffling illness in 
Vermont over the past two months was 
at least 54—and most likely dozens more. 
That would make the outbreak the worst 
since the discovery of the disease at an 
American Legion convention in Philadel- 
phia in the summer of 1976, when 181 
people were hospitalized and 29 died. 
Only the prompt decision of the Vermont 
doctors—made before they had the results 
from Atlanta—to administer erythromy- 
cin kept the toll from climbing higher; 
the antibiotic is the only one known so 
far to be effective against Legionnaires’ 
disease. 

Almost all the victims, including ten 
of those who died, had been seriously ill 
with other ailments even before they were 
stricken by the mysterious fever. Three 
had received kidney transplants and were 
hospitalized on the same surgical floor. 
Another was a longtime alcoholic. Sev- 
eral had cancer. Still others had chronic 
lung disease. Their ages ranged from 16 
to the late 60s, but they all apparently 
shared one characteristic: either because 
of illness or medication, their immune sys- 
tems were so weakened that they were es- 
pecially vulnerable to infections. 

Doctors worried at first that the hos- 
pital itself might be the source of the in- 
fection. But this fear was allayed when a 
CDC team from Atlanta found—from the 
advanced state of their disease—that at 
least four patients had been infected be- 
fore they came to the hospital. Then 
where did the disease originate? No one 
knows yet. But as they continued looking 
for telltale signs of Legionnaires’ disease 
—characteristic antibodies—in the blood 
of other Vermonters who recently had 











“pneumonia,” investigators expected to 
find still more cases. Said Dr. Charles 
Phillips, head of the hospital's infectious 
diseases unit: “The honest-to-goodness 
truth is that the disease is all over.” 

He may be right. The CDC has now 
confirmed that 24 people have died of Le- 
gionnaires’ disease in 19 states since the 
Philadelphia epidemic. It also suspects 
there may be as many as 2,600 undetect- 
ed cases a year. Though scientists believe 
that the culprit is a slow-growing, rod- 
shaped (as yet unnamed) bacterium, they 
do not know where it lives in nature, how 
it spreads or why it is so lethal. Only one 
thing seems sure. The bug was almost cer- 
tainly around, even if misdiagnosed, long 
before the Legionnaires gathered for their 
ill-fated convention in Philadelphia a 


the conventional surgery used to remove 
cataracts. What is more, the operations 
seem to have been remarkably successful. 
Of the patients who received implants last 
year, 85% have essentially normal vision 
now. 


for whom cataract removal is one of the 
most common operations, and one of the 
most ancient. Cataracts can, of course, 


| form at any stage in life as a result of in- 
jury, inflammation or disease, and may 


even be present at birth. But they are, 
like wrinkles and gray hair, most com- 
monly a natural byproduct of the aging 
process. The normal lens of the eye, lo- 
cated behind the iris, consists of clear pro- 
tein encased in a capsule. Cataracts are 
changes in the molecular structure of the 
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Lens Implant 
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Spectacle 
Within the Eye 


Lens implants bring better 
vision to cataract patients 





harles de Gaulle wore them. So did 

Impressionist Claude Monet and 
myriad others. Their glasses, as thick as 
Coke-bottle bottoms, were and still gen- 
erally are the unmistakable emblem of 
millions of people who have undergone 
surgery for removal of cataracts—clouded 
lenses of the eyes. Of the 400,000 patients 
who had such operations last year, the 
majority were 65 or older. Most now wear 
the distinctive—and somewhat unflatter- 
ing—spectacles. But more than 50,000 of 
them have no need for special glasses; they 
have undergone a controversial new pro- 
cedure—the implanting in the eye of a 
tiny artificial “intraocular” lens. 

For carefully selected patients, many 
leading ophthalmologists are now replac- 
ing clouded human lenses with such per- 
manent plastic substitutes; the doctors say 
the operation carries no more risk than 





lens protein thal cause it to lose its nat- 
ural transparency and gradually become 
opaque. 

In advanced cases, the patient is left 
nearly blind. As Hollywood Screenwriter 
Leonard Spigelgass, 68, who has had two 
lenses implanted, recalls: “Your lenses 
turn into agate, and you're forced to look 
through stone.” Removing these shad- 
owed lenses allows light to enter the eye 
but creates another problem. The lens of 
the normal eye focuses the light rays; 
without it, vision becomes hopelessly 
blurred. Under such circumstances, the 
patient has only a few options: thick glass- 
es, contact lenses or the artificial lens im- 
plant. The special spectacles restore vi- 
sion to normal levels but, in the process, 


magnify images by 30% and leave the pa- | 


tient with limited peripheral vision. Con- 
tact lenses produce less distortion and per- 
mit peripheral vision but can be irritating 
to the eyes, difficult to insert and easy to 
lose—especially for elderly or arthritic 
cataract patients who are practically 
sightless without their lenses. 

The lens implant provides vision al- 
most matching that of the natural lens 
without these troubling side effects. More- 


This is welcome news for the aged, 
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The Colortrak System. 
Could it be the eat 19 or _ 


color picture you can buy 


RCA’s exclusive ColorTrak System 
is a major achievement in color 
picture performance. Because 
ColorTrak is a truly remarkable 
system that actually grabs the color 
signal, aligns it, defines it, sharpens 
it, tones it and locks the color on 
track. 

Getting the color right is what the 
ColorTrak System is all about. 

Here’s how it works. 


Automatic Color Control works 
to keep colors consistent. 

Color variations can occur when the 
program changes, when a commer- 
cial comes on, and when you switch 
channels. ColorTrak’s Automatic 
Color Control constantly monitors 
the color and actually adjusts it for 
you when changes occur. 


A Tinted-Phosphor Picture Tube 
reduces reflections. 

Room light that reflects from the 
screen can make color appear to 
“wash out.” Many sets have a black 


matrix to absorb some of that light. 
But ColorTrak enhances its black 
matrix with specially tinted phos- 
phors that absorb even more room 
light. So colors appear naturally 
vivid and lifelike. 





A Dynamic Fleshtone 
Correction System. 

One of the hardest tasks for a color 
television is correcting varying 
fleshtones without distorting other 
colors. ColorTrak’s Dynamic Flesh- 
tone Correction brings fleshtones 
into the natural range, yet mini- 

| mizes the effect on other colors. 














Anew XtendedLife Chassis 
designed to be RCA’s most 
reliable ever. 

ColorTrak runs cooler and uses less 
energy with the XtendedLife Chas- 


r — — 














New XtendedLite Chassis uses about as much 
$4 100 watt bulb 

sis. It generates less heat and sub- 
jects parts to less electrical stress 
than the chassis it replaces. The 
XtendedLife Chassis is designed to 
last longer and require less service 
than any previous RCA chassis. 








SONA 


Another RCA landmark in 
electronic performance. — 

To assure RCA excellence, we test 
ColorTrak throughout production. 
Circuits are tested by our new com- 
puter system which rejects parts 
that don’t meet our high standards. 
And RCA technicians perform 
hundreds of tests on materials, parts 
and subsystems, making ColorTrak 
the most thoroughly tested set in 
RCA history. 








ColorTrak could well be the 
finest color receiver you can buy. 
We invite you to see the ColorTrak 
picture. And judge for yourself. 


Colortrak 


RCA is making television better and better. 





Chevette. More for yourmoney. New Chevy Monza. His majesty. The Camaro Z28. 
The newest Chevy Chevette Like all Monzas, the new Back in the Sixties, the 
offers you value, plus fourdoors,a Spyder(shown above)isadistinct Camaro Z28 was acar that could 
wide-opening hatch,aroomyrear _ pleasure to drive. You'll love the attract a crowd of auto buffs on 
seat and a long list of standard feel, the look and the sound of it. most any Street it parked on, in 
equipment. Plus many features And this year, Chevy Monza any city or town in America. It was 
that weren't standard on last promises more excitement with a King. Now, it’s back. And it's still 
year's Chevette. an expanded range ofmodelsand  aKing. 
“Comparison of '77/'78 M.S.R.P. engines. Whichever you choose, 

you'll be sure to have lots of fun. 


The new small Chevys. 4-Door 





ANOTHER GOOD STEER FROM A TILT-WHEEL USER 
EE OE PRU AOL WHEEL USER 





Mr. Samet is a manufacturer's representative _ of the wheel as you drive, to make long trips 
and he logs long hours and lots of miles in his more relaxing. 
Buick Limited. For him, comfort is the name Some GM cars also offer Tilt & Telescope 


of the game. 

And that, comfort lovers, is what 
Tilt-Wheel Steering is all about. 

First of all, Tilt-Wheel moves up 
out of the way to help make getting 
in and out easier. Then, it adjusts to 
drivers of all sizes—short or tall, slim 
or portly. You simply select the most 
comfortable position. 

You can even change the position 





Steering. With it, you can move the wheel 
toward you or away from you, as 
well as up and down, for even 
greater comfort. 

Tilt-Wheel Steering is available on 
most GM cars, light-duty trucks and 
vans. See your General Motors dealer 
for a very comforting demonstration. 

—Z |_| Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
THE EQUALIZER General Motors Corporation 

















range, and those words are uttered like 
voodoo incantations by characters who 
qualify as preliterate. The nude scene, 
which was treated as a codicil to the Dec- 
laration of Independence by the show’s 
frenetic fans in the ‘60s. now seems more 
parodistic than provocative 

The show’s major bolstering prop was 
always offstage—the Viet Nam War 
—and its only emotional cohesion was the 
passions that the war aroused. Those pas- 
sions are spent, the war has ended and. 
even more pertinently, it was lost. That 
is a psychic national wound from which 
the US. certainly has not recovered and 
which most Americans are extremely re- 
luctant to probe. Lavish in dispraise of 
things American, this musical gives vent 
to the pent-up yowls of a generation that 
was overprivileged, overindulged and 
woefully underdisciplined 

For those who dote on exotic costum- 
ing and up-the-aisle jogging, there is much 
in the current revival of this defoliated 
musical to greet the eye. though little to 
feed the mind. Director Tom O'Horgan 
lashes up his usual theatrical typhoon with 
a nimble, scarcely distinguishable cast, 
but distraction is no substitute for des- 
ination. Hair's single saving grace is Galt 
MacDermot's music, especially that love- 
ly lyrical song, Good Morning Starshine 
A decade of history has written good night 
to Hair. 





T.E.K. | 


Borge rehearsing ; for Comedy with Music 


Sopranos bend pianos 











Darling Dane 





COMEDY WITH MUSIC 
Starring Victor Borge 


A’ the lights on Broadway glow a little 
brighter now that one of the master 
funnymen of the age is back. When Vic- 
tor Borge delivers a line, the words seem 
to self-destruct. He swallows them be- 
tween hilariously elongated pauses and 
then utters small, satisfied, digestive 
burps. At the grand piano he can make 
his fingers seem all toes, or wings. The 
timing Is impeccable, the professionalism 
unflawed. One never knows whether he 
regards his props—the microphone. the 
plano, the piano bench—as allies or 
enemies 

It is not like Borge to share a stage 
but he can be marvelously droll in bick- 


| ering with the competition. Over his 
| squirming body 


he permits the silky- 
tongued Marylyn Mulvey to sing “Caro 
nome’—between his mischievous inter- 
ruptions. Several times he tartly forbids 
her to touch the piano. Sopranos bend pi- 
anos, he tells the audience, by leaning 
against them. At one point he confides 
that the singular of Portuguese is Portu- 
goose. For the singular Borge there is no 
known plural T.EK. 


IF A SINGER SOUNDS NASAL ON THESE, 
SHE PROBABLY HAS A COLD. 


Every three-way speaker 
tries to give you the most 
accurate reproduction of 
sound 

But most can’t do it,fora 
very simple reason: their 
mid-range speakers are 
remarkably inefficient 
And since 90% of the 
sound you hear is in the 
mid-range, those ineffi- 
cient speakers make 
singers sound slightly 
nasal and applause sound 
like rainfall 


So when we were developing the new 





LS-408A speaker system, 
our goal was to eliminate 
the nasal sound, and 
make sure an ovation 
sounded like applause 
instead of rain on the deck 
of Noah's Ark. Hear for 
yourself how successfully 
we did it at your Kenwood 
dealer. (He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages.) 

The new LS-408A. The 
$325 speaker that costs 
less than $250" 


“Nationally advertised value. Actual prices are 


established by Kenwood dealers 


KENWOOD 


15777 S. Broadway, Gardena, CA 90248 
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You only get out of 
an instant camera what 
you put into it. 









Let's face it. 
What you really want from an instant camera are good, 
sharp, colorful pictures 
But, to get great color, you've got to start with great film. 
And only Kodak instant color film can give you instant pictures with 
color by Kodak. Pictures in minutes protected by an elegant Satinluxe~ 
finish. Pictures you can take with the optional Kodak instant (electronic) flash 


Pictures that can be made into beautiful color copyprints and enlargements en 


But everything starts with the film. Kodak instant color film. The heart Pa ante mena 
of every Kodak instant camera 


And now save up to $10 on Kodak instant cameras and film! 
See your photo dealer about this limited time offer. 








Rudolf Nureyev as Valentino 





Carol Kane, Borzois and Rolls-Royce in Valentino 


Cinema 


Rudy Il as Rudy lin a Gaudy Bust 


VALENTINO. Directed by Ken Russell. Screenplay by Russell and Martin 


Rvor Valentino was among the 
most put-upon of movie stars. Forced 
to live in—and with—a screen persona 
that could not have been at wider vari- 
ance from his trve spirit; bearing the 
crushing load of fame in an era unfamil- 
iar with violations of privacy; bewildered 
by two absurd marriages and 
harassed by studio bosses in- 
tent on protecting their “prop- 
erty” at the expense of the 
man, he provides the stuff of 
primal screen drama 

Alas, poor Rudy: his bad 
luck with producers and direc- 
tors extends 50 years beyond 
the grave. For his life has now 
fallen into the feverish—not to 
say hysterical—hands of Ken 
Russell, a director whose sin- 
gular style and energy once 
promised excitement, but 
which now promise nothing 
bul outrage 

In the present instance, he 
and Co-Writer Mardik Martin 
show no more interest in ex- 
ploring the real film star than 
did the early moguls. As usu- 
al, Russell hammers one over 
the head with gaudy and ex- 
cessive clichés of a bygone era's 
décor. They have a certain vi- 
sual excitement, but they say 
more about his own feverish 
temperament than about the 
spirit of the age. The use of Ru- 
dolf Nureyev for Rudolph Val- 
entino was canny in concep- 
tion—both men display an 


animal magnetism that audi- A short, unhappy life retold with countless exaggerations 





ences have found irresistible. But Rudy I 
had a very different appeal from Rudy 
Il, the Valentino swagger was manifestly 
a device to hide his vulnerability and na- 
iveté, Nureyev is an athlete, a sophisti- 
cated stage performer bewildered only by 
the demands of the camera, of the Eng- 


Ps 


ST; 


Nureyev with Michelle Phillips as Valentino's wife Natacha 
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lish language and of the director. Rus- 
sell, who might have used Valentino's 
short. unhappy life as a device for social 
and dramatic purposes ends by distorting 
the man and the epoch. What emerges be- 
neath the dazzling exteriors is a subtext 
of Russell's idiosyncratic personal peeves. | 
His movie is perhaps understandably 
anti-journalist and anti-mogul, since both 
have lately been unkind to Russell, But 
the representatives of these groups are 
seen to be so preposterously venal, so un- 
redeemably evil, that one half expects to 
syova See them appear twirling mus- 
taches and ready to tie Valen- 





tino to the nearest railroad 
tracks 
These vaudeville arche- 


types are only the beginning of 
a list of targets. As Russell rep- 
resents them, all heterosexual | 
males are unfeeling brutes, all 
females, such as Starlet Carol 
Kane, are predatory beasts out | 
to cripple the male in that re- 
gion where it will hurt most 
Overall, he spreads a relent- 
less anti-Americanism, imply- 
ing that the unfortunate inhab- 
itants of these shores are the 
only citizens of the world 
capable of materialism or 
vulgarity 

This leaves only one spe- 
cies for whom Russell can pro- 
duce a kind word—and we are 
to understand that homosexu- 
ality is the sole source of Valen- 
tino’s saintly patience and stoic 
courage. To illustrate this, the 
director concocts a sequence in 
which the star challenges one 
of his macho journalistic tor- 
mentors to a boxing match, 
takes a vicious beating but 
finally kayoes the nasty man. 
in the style of a gay Rocky 
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Nureyev’'s Valentino in early silent 


Even so, the movie is likely to gar- 
ner attention—largely because it delves 
so deeply into the Hollywood Babylon 
Scandal animates every scene, and. ac- 
cording to the standards of the time, over- 
heated melodrama becomes the order of 
the day. Pop Singer Michelle Phillips, 
for example, plays Natacha Rambova 
Valentino's culturally aspiring second 
wife, as if she were trying out for a 
school play that unaccountably contains 
a nude love scene 

In the Charleston and ballroom-danc- 
ing sequences, Nureyev shows the au- 
dience what might have been: an erotic 
figure far more alive than the glittery 
props and people who surrounded him 
But the actor’s incapacities are in fact 
enlarged, rather than disguised. by Di- 
rector Russell. The major movie that 
might have been is swallowed by the pre- 


tensions of a director who, like his 
villains, murders what he claims to 
dissect Richard Schickel 


An Epic Century 


1900 

Directed by Bernardo Bertolucci 
Screenplay by Bernardo Bertolucci, 
Franco Arcalli and 

Giuseppe Bertolucci 


his $8 million epic, Bertolucci’s first 

effort since Last Tango in Paris, isa 
fabulous wreck. Abundantly flawed, mad- 
deningly simple-minded, /900 nonethe- 
less possesses more brute poetic force 
than any other film since Coppola's sim- 
ilarly operatic Godfather I]. If Bertolucci 
irritates as much as he dazzles, he never 
bores: his extravagant failure has great- 
er staying power than most other di- 
rectors’ triumphs 

Happily, American moviegoers will 
soon get an opportunity to judge /900 
for themselves. For many months the 
film’s future has been jeopardized by a 
dispute between its director and Producer 
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Alberto Grimaldi. who could not come 
to terms over its running time. Berto- 
lucci has now cut /900 from 5% hours 
to four without substanually altering its 
impact or scope—or for that matter, rem- 
edying its built-in weaknesses. Last week. 
on the eve of the new version's pre- 
miére at the New York Film Festival, 
Paramount Pictures announced that it 


would distribute the briefer movie 
nalionwide 
In /900, Bertolucci recaps most of 


20th century Italian history for the pri- 
mary purpose of preaching doctrinaire 
Marxism. Whatever one’s politics. the 
bombast is often hard to take: the writer- 
director's presentation of class warfare 
has the subtlety of a B western. and he 
willfully compromises the dramatic 
structure of /900 to underscore his di- 
alectic. Yet the movie does frequently 
take flight—whenever the director's fe- 
vered cinematic imagination overrules 
the Pavlovian reflexes of his radical 
conscience 

1900's story focuses on two best 
friends, born on the first day of the cen- 
tury in the rural Po Valley: Alfredo (Rob- 
ert De Niro), the son of the area’s lead- 
ing landowner, and Olmo (Gerard 
Depardieu), a peasant who works the 
estate. During the film's first and better 
half. Bertolucci lyrically propels his he- 
roes through the rituals of young man- 
hood: they discover the meaning of sex 
and money. search for love and adjust 
to the passing of their family patriarchs 
(Burt Lancaster and Sterling Hayden) 
As Alfredo and Olmo grow older, their 
personalities are increasingly shaped by 





De Niro as the patrician Alfredo 
Dialectic and dazzlement 








Donald Sutherland in 1900 


the volatile social forces that remade 
Italy during and between the World Wars 
Eventually their isolated agrarian com- 
munity becomes a microcosm of a na- 
tion battered by Fascist, socialist and 
industrial revolutions 

For all its historical themes, /900's 
strongest motifs are visual. Bertolucci or- 
ganizes the film around the seasons of 
the year and provides a voluptuous emo- 
tional texture wrought from pastoral sun- 
light, blood, mist and excrement. Though 
much of /900 has the majesty of Re- 
naissance art, many of its images are erot- 
ic or terrifying. In one typically disturb- 
ing scene, the director reveals his views 
on sexual exploitation by sending his 
two leads to bed with a lovely village laun- 
dress who proves to be epileptic. Later, 
when the Blackshirts come to power, 
the movie's principal villains (Donald 
Sutherland and Laura Betti) rape a young 
boy and smash him to a gory pulp. Even 
Lina Wertmuller’s Seven Beauties did not 
evoke Fascism’s evils with this much 
ferocity 


U nfortunately, Bertolucci’s grand the- 
atrics are of limited use when /900's 
second half devolves into good-guys 1 
bad-guys melodrama. Major characters 
who do not fit precisely into the di- 
rector’s polarized political scheme (no- 
tably the weak patrician liberals played 
by De Niro and Dominique Sanda) fade 
out as the film’s narrative gives way to 
propagandistic pageant. Crucial scenes 
that might resolve the script’s tortuous 
human relationships never materialize 
By the time /900 reaches its flag-wav- 
ing Liberation Day climax, the slogan- 
eering and confusion are almost unbear- 
able. Even then, all is not lost: Bertolucci 
abruptly and wisely segues from the fes- 
tivities to an epilogue. set in the pres- 
ent, that brings the enormous film full 
circle. Not everyone will have the pa- 
tience to stay with /900 to its indelible 
final cut, but for years to come. those 
who love film will savor and analyze 
each exasperaling moment Frank Rich 
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Suntory Royal. 
Slightly Eastof Scotch. 


tedious, painstaking control. 

To let it age and mellow, 
we Store the distillate in 
genuine white oak barrels, 
delicately steeped in sherry. 

After ageing, the mature 
whiskies are drawn from the 
barrels and carefully married 
according to time-honored 
tradition. 

We then store the blend 
again, allowing the subtle 
richness of the flavors to be- 
come one magnificent taste. 

No, our Suntory Royal is 
not Scotch. 

For over 50 years, we’ve And although it is made 
been making our Suntory the very same way, from the 
Whiskies just the way the very same ingredients, it still 
very best Scotches are made. retains a unique character 

‘To create Suntory Royal _ all its own. Smoother, lighter 
we begin with fine barley malt and more distinctive. 





and clear mountain water. Suntory Royal may be 
Patiently we smoke the grain close to Scotch, but it’s still 
over rich Scottish peat. about 10,000 miles apart. 


The mash is then distilled e 6 
in real copper pot stills. With Sun ry Limited 


HAI THUMD BAN! 
4 YAMAZA 


— 
Slow Dancing 
ROSELAND 7 
Directed by James Ivory 
Screenplay by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 


ost of Broadway's landmarks have 
been razed for parking lots or office 
buildings, but Roseland lingers on. The 
| live-music dance hall is, as ever, a haven 
for serious dancers and lonely hearts of 
all races and classes; day and night they 
congregate on its spacious floor to re-en- 
| act the rhinestone rituals ofa gentler past 
| Even by the bizarre standards of New 
York City, Roseland plays host to a fas- 
cinating subculture—though that could 
never be guessed from this series of dis- 
torted anecdotes. Roseland may vigorous- 
| ly open the doors of its anachronistic set- 
| ting, but it never reveals the souls of 
people who reside within 
The film is a work of fiction, rather 
than the documentary it might have been. 
and it creaks to beat the band. Writer 


about Roseland habitués without reveal- 
ing a valid emotion. The first anecdote, 
which resembles an episode from TV's old 
Twilight Zone series, concerns a widow 
(Teresa Wright) so obsessed with her past 
that she and the audience see a vision of 
her youthful self every time she gazes in 
a mirror 

Once the hallucinations disappear, 
Roseland glides on to the banal triangle 
of a wealthy woman (Joan Copeland), a 
narcissistic gigolo (Christopher Walken) 
and an awkward naif (Geraldine Chap- 
lin). The final number features a retired 
| cook (Lilia Skala) who dreams of win- 
| ning a dance prize before she dies. The 
only prize the cook deserves is one for 
overheating her role 

With the exception of the delicate 
| Chaplin, the other performers are as un- 
acceptable as Skala, belting out their 
monologues, Broadway-style, in a series 
of relentless closeups. Only in the evoc- 
ative dance routines, staged by Choreog- 
rapher Patricia Birch, does the cast re- 
veal any grace. In fairness, it must be hard 
to contend with roles like these: most of 
the male characters are pallid Tennessee 
Williams retreads, and the women are 
mere camp stereotypes. The movie's two 
quasi narrators—a tough dance teacher 
with a 14-carat heart (Helen Gallagher) 
and a slick M.C. (Don DeNatale)—are 
shamelessly derived from such sources as 
Cabaret, Sweet Charity and They Shoot 
Horses, Don't They? 

Jhabvala. a talented novelist (Hear 
and Dust) and scenarist (Shakespeare 
Wallah), knows better than this. She and 
Director Ivory should also be aware that 
audiences distrust booming epiphanies of 
the cruel demands made by human af- 
fections. Still, Roseland is probably im- 
mortal. It has survived much in its long 
history, and it will doubtless survive the 
film that bears its name — FR. 
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| Ruth Prawer Jhabvala tells three stories | 
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Dear Tristaca, 

I was so pleased to get your 
letter. That's quite an honor 
to be first in your class. I'm very 
proud of you. I'm still teaching, 
but the only classes I'm taking 
now are ballet. Did you get 
all the postcards I sent? It was 
a great trip. I'm looking forward 
to the holidays now —hope to 
do a lot of skiing this winter 
Take care now and write soon 


Debbera 


PS. I love you. 


Tristaca and Debbera, though they've never even met, share a very special 
love. Tristaca lived in extreme poverty. Her mother has tried to support her 
family herself, but she can only get menial jobs that pay almost nothing. 

Tristaca was a girl without any hopes, without any dreams. Then Debbera 
Drake came into her life. 

Debbera sponsors her through the Christian Children’s Fund for $15 a 
month. Her money helps give Tristaca food and ck thing and a chance to go to 
school. It gives her hopes and dreams once more. 

You can give a child hope. Become a sponsor. You needn’t send any money 
now — you can “meet” the child assigned to your care first. Just mail the coupon. 
You'll receive the child’s photograph and background information. If you wish to 
sponsor the child, simply send in your first monthly check or m« mney order for 
$15 within 10 days. If not, return the photo and other materials so we may ask 
someone else to help. 

We have thousands of children like Tristaca on our waiting list nght now who 
desperately need sponsors. Let one of them share something special with you. 
Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


pores ne SS SSeS See eee 
Dr. Verent J. Mills ; ‘ NTIMO3 
| CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a 0) boy D girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help 
a Please send my information package today 
i O I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If! accept the child, I'll send 


Dear Debbera, 

I want to tell you about my study. At the 
end of last year I was announced as best student 
My school report is very satisfactory. I got a 
present from school. How about you, Debbera? 
Are you still studying? I hope you are successful 
in your studies. I stop my letter now. I give you 
all my love. From your sponsored child, 


lristaca 


my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 
and other material so you can ask someone else to help. 

OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 
O I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $__ 


i 
é Name = _ 
f 


Address = — 











‘ City : . State . J 

g Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7 

Y Statement of income and expenses available on request 


istian Children’s Fund, Inc. ! 


a 
hes oe es ee ee 


Zip 
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THE DIARIES OF EVELYN WAUGH 


edited by Michael Davie; Little, Brown; 818 pages; $17.50 


as literary events usually arrive in 
the US. disheveled, talked out and a 
year late. As Evelyn Waugh noted, how- 
ever, “punctuality is the virtue of the 
bored.” and there was little time to be 
that last September when 800 pages of 
his diaries fell on London like a V-1, The 
buzz had been heard for some time. The 
Observer and the London Sunday Times 
had teased a few thin, gray hairs of scan- 
dal with prepublication excerpts. Chris- 
topher Sykes’ authorized biography ap- 
peared soon after. It made ample use of 
the diaries that Waugh began in 1911 at 
age seven and continued, on and off, un- 
tila year before he died in 1966. The orig- 
inals now lie preserved and climate con- 
trolled in a literary Forest Lawn at the 
University of Texas—not a small irony 
for the man who wreaked hilarity on the 
American way of death in The Loved One 

Since Waugh’s own death, his repu- 
tation has been skillfully embalmed by 
the Joyboys of journalism and lit-crit 
More precisely, there are two rep- 
utations: the artist and the man 
Waugh the writer needs little touch- 
ing up. Such novels as Decline and 
Fall, Vile Bodies, Black Mischief, 
A Handful of Dust, Scoop and that 
masterpiece of World War II, the 
Sword of Honour trilogy. estab- 
lished him as one of the century's 
finest satirists. The Diaries under- 
score just how closely Waugh's fic- 
tion followed his life. from high 
jinks at public school to the hal- 
lucinations chronicled in The Or- 
deal of Gilbert Pinfold (1957) 

The story of the man is a pe- 
rennial rerun in England where it 
is constantly looped through a cul- 
ture whose modern alterations were 
both feared and foreseen by the 
conservative Waugh. It is the story 
of a modest publisher's son whose 
intelligence. ambition and talent 
lofted him from the bourgeois pro- 
fessional class into the world of the 
Bright Young People, titled literati 
and London clubs, where a gentle- 
man might get gloriously or mo- 
rosely drunk amongst his peers 

Yet Waugh was an Establish- 
ment of one. His genius, self-knowl- 
edge and frequent self-loathing set 
him apart. Roman Catholicism, to 
which he converted in 1930, pro- 
vided an intellectual and ritual 
framework for his deeply pessimis- 
tic view of his institutions and at- 
tachments, indeed of all mankind 


pe 


Books 


An Establishment of One 
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grace—that could lead Waugh at the 
height of his fame and good fortunes to 
ask. “Why am I not at ease? Why is it I 
smell all the time wherever I turn the reek 
of the Displaced Persons’ Camp? 

Diaries Editor Michael Davie does 
not presume to answer that question. His 
job, which he has performed with unob- 
trusive competence, was to provide con- 
cise background, explanations and dele- 
tions in accordance with British libel laws 
and his own sense of decency. Waugh 
himself was responsible for the most no- 
table omission, the Oxford entries that 
refer to his undergraduate adventures tn 
homosexuality. There are no diaries to 
cover his cuckolding and the collapse of 
his first marriage in 1929. For his hal- 
lucinations in 1954, one must refer back 
to Gilbert Pinfold 

The reader who is unaware of Waugh 
the artist might easily believe that the 
writer of these diaries was simply an over- 
ly educated snob, a widely traveled glut- 
ton and a dipsomaniac. The references 
to meals eaten and alcohol drunk are stag- 
gering. His class consciousness is some- 
what to the right of Louis XIV. “It is im 
pudent and exorbitant to demand truth 
from the lower classes,” he notes after a 
lifetime of not really trying. His anti-Se- 
mitic remarks are too persistent to 
be mere blimpish affectations. Jews 
who cross his path are either crude, 
sharp, or social climbers. Postwar 
Nirnberg is “full of German Jews 
in American uniforms photograph- 
ing one another in the act of giving 
the Nazi salute from Hitler's ros- 
trum.” He deems the war-crimes 
trials themselves “an injudicious 
travesty.” 


he Waugh who disliked outsid- 

ers appears to have formed 
early. As a 16-year-old, he exam- 
ined the problem of maintaining ex- 
clusivity in his school club and de- 
cided, “the chief difficulty is 
dissuading self-confident undesir- 
ables.” The attraction and distaste 
for the roaring and fleshy ‘20s that 
propel Vile Bodies are amply dem- | 
onstrated: “Everyone was wearing | 
a new sort of jumper with a high col- 
lar rather becoming and most con- 
venient for lechery because it dis- 
penses with all unromantic gadgets 
like studs and ties. It also hides the 
boils with which most of the young 
men seem to have encrusted their 
necks.” 

Waugh the father of six con- 
cedes that “my children weary me 
I can only see them as defective 
adults: feckless, destructive. frivo- 
lous, sensual, humourless.” When a 
daughter dies 24 hours after her 
birth, he writes, “I saw her when 


2 = 
It was the classical view of lost Eden Waugh and Wife Laura in 1937, shortly after their marriage she was dead—a blue, slatey colour 


—of damnation without God's “The reek of the Displaced Persons’ Camp.’ 
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Poor little girl, she was not want- | 
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A month before you 
move, pick up a free 

, Change of Address Kit 
from your Post Office 
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the cards to your bank, 
charge accounts. Everyone = 
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ed.” Turned outward, such detached cru- 
elty could become the most savage wit 
When his former comrade-in-arms and 
former friend Randolph Churchill came 
through surgery for a benign lung growth, 
Waugh remarked that “it was a typical tri- 
umph of modern science to find the only 
part of Randolph that was not malignant 
and remove it.” 

The bleakest passages of the Diaries 
suggest that despite his religious faith, 
Waugh’'s true quarrel was with an unre- 
sponsive God. He was well aware that his 
comic genius had enabled him to vent his 
injured pride and hostility on his fellow 
man, and he knew the price he paid for it 
Entry for 24 March 1962: “White's. 7 p.m 
I sit alone in the hall. A member known 
to me by sight but not by name, older than 
I, of the same build, but better dressed, 
said: ‘Why are you alone?’ ‘Because no one 
wants to speak to me.’ ‘I can tell you ex- 
actly why; because you sit there on your 
arse looking like a stuck pig.’ The Dia- 
ries are conclusive evidence that it was a 
self-inflicted wound — R.Z. Sheppard 


Tick, Tick, Tick 


by James D. Atwater 
Viking; 239 pages; $8.95 


he drill is to walk to the bomb alone, 
describing what can be seen. Major 
Thomas, weary and middle-aged, too old 
for the game, takes shelter behind a pil- 
lar in Westminster Abbey as his friend 


DARLENE RUBIN 





Novelist James D. Atwater 
At home with variegated forms of fear 


























KEM Plastic Playing Cards, honored 
throughout the world, are long-lasting 
washable and, should you lose one 
individually replaceable 

“Tall Ship” is our latest collectible 
design — bridge double decks are $15 
Other KEM designs 

double decks $12, 

single decks $6.50 


All in the world’s finest stores 


KEM PLASTIC PLAYING CARDS, INC. 
745 Fitth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
General Offices: Scranton, Pa. 18506 
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Osgood makes the first approach. Speak- 
ing for the tape recorder that is the hedge 
against future failure, Osgood reports that 
the thing is in a neatly made wooden box, 
as usual. No wires or fuses are visible 
The customary message is scrawled across 
the top: “Bugger the Queen Mum.” The 
1.R.A.. of course. 

Osgood returns for a brief conference 
with Thomas, in which there is nothing 
useful to say. This was to have been 
Thomas’ turn, but Osgood has taken his 
place. Thomas is the most experienced 
bomb-disposal expert in England, called 
out of retirement when Irish terrorists be- 
gan stepping up their bombing attacks in 
Northern Ireland. But he has exhausted 
his supply of nerve. It is not a matter of 
steady hands; a watchmaker’s skill is not 
required. All that is necessary is to pry 
the top off the wooden box and cut a sin- 
gle wire before the hour hand of the alarm 
clock reaches the soldered contact point 
Usually there is time. Thomas is no long- 
er sure 

Now Osgood makes his second ap- 
proach to the bomb in Westminster 
Abbey, calmly reporting his progress 
And disappears in a great flash of blue 
light. When Thomas, who is stunned by 
the blast. recovers consciousness, he finds 
that a new and much cleverer bomb mak- 
er is working for the terrorists. He must 
deal with the man because there is no 
one else to do it 

Author James D. Atwater, a TIME as- 
sociate editor who has lived in London 
and patrolled with bomb-disposal units in 
Belfast, has shadowed this gritty, convince- 
ing thriller in shades of gray. He knows 
the variegated forms of middle age, of 
working-class London, of fear: “A thin 
spiral of smoke was curling up from one 
corner of the top. He could smell the al- 
mond scent. ‘You son of a bitch,’ said 
Thomas, looking straight down into the 
box The hour hand was nearly touch- 
ing the nipple of metal.” Atwater's stage 
machinery creaks a bit as Thomas and 
his bomb-making opponent are brought 
together, but the resolution is authentic, 
and properly somber. The rights and 
wrongs of the Catholic-Protestant, Irish- 
English struggle are lost in echoes of past 
foulness. The gray of gelignite is the only 
visible future — John Skow 


Cold Comfort 


THE ICE AGE 
by Margaret Drabble 
Knopf; 295 pages; $8.95 


ypically, Margaret Drabble’s heroines 

have been wry, intelligent women pit- 
ling their vivid psyches against their drab 
or otherwise unsatisfying outer lives. Her 
eighth novel alters this formula. Charac- 
ters, female and male, no longer have the 
luxury of pursuing self-fulfillment or fret- 
ting about personal unhappiness. They 
are too preoccupied with current events 





—with the drama of England’s economic 
decline, featuring a cast of millions of in- 
voluntary bit players. 

Drabble focuses on a much smaller 
group, all of whose lives have been un- 
pleasantly affected by political realities. 
Anthony Keating is recuperating from a 
heart attack. A go-go property speculator 
during the flush ‘60s, he has been left tee- 
tering near bankruptcy by the collapse of 
land prices. His friend and financial ad- 
viser, Len Wincobank, is serving a four- 
year prison term for fraud. Kitty Fried- 
mann loses a foot and her husband in a 
random terrorist bombing. Keating's lov- 
er, Alison Murray, has a teen-age daugh- 
ter jailed for reckless driving in a Balkan 
Communist state. “England was a safe, 
shabby, mangy old lion now,” she mused 
“Anyone could tweak her tail.” 

Since current fiction is still overpop- 


MARK GERSON 





British Author Margaret Drabble 
Enough to give solipsism a good name 





ulated with navel gazers, it is refreshing 
to find characters who are willing to 
Stare instead at newspaper headlines and 
stock quotations. But the relentless public- 
spiritedness of everyone in The Ice Age 
sometimes seems almost comical in its 
portentousness. With no apparent irony, 
Drabble describes one of Alison's con- 
versations with Keating: “She spoke of 
the state of the nation.” During a get- 
together between Keating, his ex-wife 
and their children, “they talked of his 
father’s funeral, of the sale of the old 
house, of the problems of squatters, of 
property rights and the property mar- 
ket, of inheritance, and wills. and money. 
and North Sea Oil, of leaseholds and free- 
holds, of solicitors and stamp duty.” Chat- 


ter like that is enough to give solipsism 





a good name. Yet such lapses are the ac- 
cidental by-products of an interesting and 
impressive experiment. A champion and 
biographer of Arnold Bennett, Drabble 
has produced an argumentative novel 
very much in the oratorical mold fa- 
vored by Bennett and his contemporaries. 
When she wants a point emphasized or 
a warning heeded. she consciously re- 
sorts to long-outmoded fictional devices: 
the interpolated essay and the abrupt 
dismissal of characters who no longer 
serve her purpose 

That purpose is not just to entertain 
but to address her countrymen during a 
time of national crisis. It may no longer 
be possible for the novel to serve as such 
a podium; too many other diversions com- 
pete for the public’s attention. But The 
Ice Age is Drabble’s reminder that writ- 
ers are also citizens of a dangerous, un- 
certain world, and that social responsibl- 
ity need not be parked outside the door 
of the study Paul Gray 
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Dannon Yogurt may not help 
you live as long as Soviet Georgians. 
But it couldn’t hurt. 


Bagrat Topagua, 
age 89. 


There are two curious things about the 
people of Soviet Georgia. A large part of their 
diet is yogurt. And a large number of them live 
to be well over 100 / 

Of course, many factors affect longevity, and 
we are not saying Dannon Yogurt will help you live 
longer. But we will say that all-natural Dannon 
is high in nutrients, low in fat, reasonable in calo- 
ries. And quite Satisfying at lunch or as a snack 

Another thing about Dannon. It contains 
active yogurt cultures (many pre-mixed or 


His mother. 





Swiss style brands don't). They make yogurt 

one of the easiest foods to digest and have 

been credited with other healthful benefits 
Which is why we've been advising this: If you 


don t always eat right, Dannon Yogurt _<——-) 
the right thing to eat 


By the way, Bagrat Topagua thought 
Dannon was “‘dzelian kargia."’ Which 
means he loved it strawberty 

Dannon Milk Products, 22-11 38th Ave YOCuRT 
Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 ~— 
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Cashing In On Being Billy 


hen Billy Carter showed up in 

Boston to pick a winner in the Miss 
Piggy’s Pizza Beauty Pageant, a woman 
reporter asked him: “Is there anything 
you won't do for money?” “Yes,” 
cracked the President's brother, “but if 
you proposition me, I'll do it for free.” 
Next question; “How much money are 
you being paid to be here?” Answer 
(amiably): “That aint none of your 
damned business.” 

Actually, Billy Carter's honorarium 
these days runs between $5,000 and 
$10,000, depending on how badly a pro- 
moter wants him to show up. For such 
fees, Billy has presented the Golden 
Ratchet Award to a winning team of 
auto mechanics and lent his sudsy pres- 
ence to the Annual World Belly Flop 
and Cannonball Diving Championship 
in Vancouver. This week he travels to 
Ohio for the U.S. Peanut Olympics, 
which involves a shelling contest and 
other hilarities. A line of Billy posters, 
T shirts and belt buckles is going on the 
market. California’s Revell Inc. is man- 
ufacturing a model Billy Carter Red- 
neck Power Pickup Truck. Billy has ap- 
peared at Manhattan’s “21” Club to 
push a peanut liqueur, and a Kentucky 
brewer is bringing out a new brand called Billy Beer, which 
the First Brother will hawk on TV. He has forsaken the fam- 
ily’s peanut warehouse business, but stands to earn some $500,- 
000 this year from his various promotions and ventures. He 
could make more, but as his Nashville agent Tandy Rice ex- 
plains, presumably with a straight face, 95% of the proffered 
business deals have been rejected as being “too flippant.” 

Never in U.S. history has a presidential relative engaged 
in such aggressively crass exploitation of a genetic coincidence. 
A couple of F.D.R.’s sons displayed a peculiar, almost prurient 
interest in their parents’ personal lives, but only in books pub- 
lished long after Franklin and Eleanor had died. Margaret Tru- 
man’s singing career might not have occurred without a father 
in the White House, but she earned painfully mixed reviews 
from it. F. Donald Nixon engaged in some murky financing 
on the strength of his brother's name 

Billy, on the other hand, has pursued his lucrative celeb- 
rity with such up-front good ole boy’s cupidity that his ven- 
tures seem quite innocent—especially after Watergate. Critics 
quick to seize upon any hinted impropriety around a President 
have laughed off Billy. No one has to suspect Billy of anything 

he simply takes a certified check, in advance, then goes out 
behind the microphone, usually clutching a cold one, and ex- 
hales his ineffable magic: one-liners, snorts (“hee-unh, hee- 
unh”), the buffooneries of a quick-witted redneck (self-adver- 
tised). “I ain't the Carter that won't tell a lie.” says Billy 

President Carter has punctiliously stayed out of Billy's af- 
fairs; there is no strain between them, say the President's friends 
Amateur Freudians believe they detect some snarls in Billy’s 
mind—an almost angry competitiveness, a neglected brother's 
altention-getting exhibitionism and so on. Whatever the broth- 
ers’ relations, the White House may instinctively understand 
that Billy in certain ways is good for Jimmy. One of the most 
flattering rumors ever circulated about George Washington had 
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| idential message 


it that, in order to warm up his soldiers 
while crossing the Delaware. he told a 
dirty joke. Jimmy Carter seems incapa- 
ble of performing such a humanizing ser- 
vice for himself. In an odd way, Billy 
» does it for him. Billy compensates for 
his brother's sweet-eyed psalm-singing 
and persnicketiness; Billy drinks beer on 
Sunday morning instead of going to 
church; he is Huck Finn against the 
town's respectables. He has become 
something of a folk hero; in doing so. 
he has begun to cut his celebrity loose 
from his sibling's and achieved a media 
being of his own 

Is there anything wrong with such 
goodhearted greed, openly pursued? 
Some argue in Billy’s favor that he nev- 
er sought his celebrity (not quite true), 
but is now obeying Adam Smith’s “in- 
visible hand” by selling the public what 
it wants for as long as it will pay. Tour- 
ist hordes made Billy give up his house 
in Plains, besieged him in his office and 
drove him from his beloved filling sta- | 
tion; after such indignities, why 
shouldn't he become undignified him- 
self, and get well paid for it? No one 
imagines for a second that Billy (whose ; 
political hero seems to be George Wal- | 
lace) has the remotest voice in influencing his brother's pol- 
icies anyway. 

Nonetheless, something is decidedly wrong with the spec- 
tacle of Billy Carter. However much Billy trades on his in- 
dependence, he is, after all, the President's brother, and his 
attraction depends upon that presidential nimbus. Watergate 
discredited the presidency, but it does not follow that the office 
therefore deserves to be treated cheaply. (Cheap, hell!’ Billy 
might answer. “I'm expensive!) Gerald Ford and his family 
managed to invest the White House with a relaxed kind of dig- 
nity during their tenure. They did not try to sell blankets along 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Billy Carter is hardly subverting the Re- 
public by being tacky, but the psychodrama of his celebrity 
does not add much shine to the leader of the free world 


1g peanut liqueur \ belly dancer 
The invisible hand is clutching a tall cool one 





b n all of Billy’s hee-haw, one senses a touch of Martha Mit- 
chellism; it is sometimes hard to imagine his adventures end- 
ing well. One problem is that Billy's cracker vaudeville is 
based upon a certain amount of sneering contempt. Under 
the good ole boy fagade lies an unpleasant pool of anger 
W.C. Fields was a professional at that kind of thing: it was 
his trade. The President’s brother may discover that the Billy 
phenomenon can backfire. In any case, there is an unsettling 
symmetry about these two Carters: a President who forever 
asks the “decent, honorable, pristine’ American people. Why 
not the best? while his brother, the Snopes in the woodpile. 
satirizes the theme by assuming the very worst of the Amer- 
ican people and braying at them. About the gentlest outcome 
one can wish for is that the public gets bored, thus proving 
that for all Billy’s low judgment of the folks. he has overes- 
timated their attention span. In the absence of such popular 
fickleness, the President and his brother should try to reach 
some understanding. “Shut up. Billy.” might be a useful pres- 
— Lance Morrow 
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Is America getting 
trapped by foreign steel... 


as we are 


In the oil-crisis winter of 
1973-74, another crisis struck —the 
steel crisis. You don’t remember 
America’s steel crisis? Well, it was 
real. And it cost America’s steel 
users a bundle. 

The steel trap 

Most foreign steelmakers are 
either owned, subsidized, financed, 
aided and/or protected in one way 
or another by their governments. 
They don’t have the same pressure 
we do to operate profitably or 
generate capital. 

We believe that much of the 
steel being imported into the U.S. 
is being “dumped’—that is, sold at 
prices lower than those charged in 
the producer's own country, and 
usually below the foreign steel- 
maker's full costs of production. 
Dumping is illegal, but it has been 
hard to prove. 

Here today, gone 
tomorrow 

During periods of slack 
demand, foreign steelmakers push 
to maintain high production rates 
and high employment. They ship 
excess steel overseas, much of it to 
the U.S., priced to sell. 

That's what happened in the 


sixties and early seventies, But, 
suddenly, in '73 and '74, the im- 
ported steel was needed “at home?’ 
The foreign supply dwindled to a 
trickle. Domestic mills worked 
overtime, but our production 
capacity just wasn’t enough. Steel 
imports had skimmed off increases 
in the domestic demand for steel 
and reduced the profitability of 
the American steel industry. 

So they lowered the boom 

Foreign producers jacked 
their prices sky-high. And 
America’s steel users could (1) cut 
back their manufacturing opera- 
tions, or (2) pay an exorbitant 
price for foreign steel —when they 
could get it! It’s estimated that in 
1974 alone American steel buyers 
paid foreign producers $1.6 billion 
over the then current domestic 
market prices. 

Will history repeat itself? 

How much should this 
country rely on imports for its 
steel supplies? Things were bad in 
'73-'74, but they could get worse 
in the future. What could this 
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Bethlehem 


foreign oil? 


country expect if we were as 
dependent on foreign steel as we 
are on foreign oil? 

Free trade, yes! But fair! 

Bethlehem Steel and the 
American steel industry are not 
“protectionist!’ We are not looking 
for permanent trade barriers 
against foreign steel coming into 
our home markets. All we're ask 
ing is a chance to compete on fair 
and equal terms here in our own 
country. 

Washington must help 

We urge the U.S. Government 
to insist on fair trading practices 
in steel, especially that steel im- 
ports be priced to at least cover 
their full costs of production and 
sale...to arrange for prompt tem- 
porary relief from the current 
excessive flow of steel imports 
and to press for international 
governmental negotiations leading 
to an effective international agree 
ment on steel trade. 

If you agree with us about 
the seriousness of this problem, 
please write your representatives 
in Washington and tell them so. 
































































“I had just about decided that 
photography and I weren't meant 
for each other. My pictures were 
dull and amateurish, but I figured 
that a really good 35mm camera 
would be both too complicated 
and expensive for me. 

“Boy, was I wrong! Luckily, 
before I gave up, I talked to a 
friend who knows about cameras. 
He put his Nikkormat FT3 into 
my hands. Told me how it was 
made by the Nikon people, who 
make the sophisticated cameras 
most professional photographers 
use. He showed me how easy it - 
was to use ...took me just 
minutes to get the hang of it. 
When he mentioned how little it ; 
cost, my mind was made up. The 4 S 
next day, | went out and bought F / : 
my own Nikkormat FT3. , ‘ 

“Things haven't been the © 
same since. My very first roll of 
film had the sharp, clear photos 
I'd always hoped for—just about 
every shot was perfect, And, once 
/ started using the camera more 
often, I found out what that Nikon > 
quality and reliability did for me. 


“Who would have the 
I could take pictures 


“Now I'm taking sports and 
wildlife shots with my new Nikko: 
telephoto lens, fabulougéloseups © 
with my Nikon extension tubes, 
and indoor party-photgs with my 
Nikon ound UgMroniagflash. 
Next, I've got my eye on a Nikkéres 
wide angle lens! : 

“One of the nicest things 
about this camera is that it growSfae 
with you. There are more than J 
Nikkor lenses and dozens of, 
accessories you can_buy 
to help you get the 
pictures you want”. 


i. 


For details on the Nikkormat FT3 aswell 
as a schedule for the traveling Nikon 
School of Photography, check your logat 
Yellow Pages for the Nikon dealer neargst 
you. Or, write for Lit/Pak N-40 to Nill : 
Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11538309 3088t@lary ~ ~ 
of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Indust iit) nS ' 

(358 (/n Canada: Angiephoto'Ud,, POy * 


THERE ARE MANY NEW-SIZED PERSONAL CARS, 
BUT THIS IS THE CAR THAT STARTED IT ALL. 


INTRODUCING THE 
1978 CHRYSLER LeBARON. 


a ina soar new 
x urious A hi sn oh 


ess and eee A care “ 
~ personal car value down the road. 
There is only : 
Chrysler LeBaron. Everyone 
else merely follows. Buy or 
Lease the new LeBaron at your 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer's. 


CHRYSLER LeBARON. THE NEW SYMBOL OF LEADERSHIP. 








More for 
Vou. 


That's what More, the 120 mm cigarette, is 
all about. 

Because More is longer and burns slower. So 
there’s more time for you to enjoy its smooth taste. 

And More is styled leaner. In rich burnished 
brown. So you get good looks on the outside and 
mild, satisfying taste on the inside. 

Get More going for you. It’s like any really 
good cigarette. Only its more. 

And that’ all the more reason to try it. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined FILTER: 21 mg. “tar”, 1.5 mg. nicotine, 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health MENTHOL: 21 mg. “tar”, 1.6 mg. nicotine 





av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. '76 
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